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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Ir is a tribute to the personality of Jesus and the 
spell He has cast over the mind of our time that the 
synoptic problem continues to occupy the attention 
of so many scholars, and shows no sign of being 
exhaustively worked out. For all this minute 
study of the gospel records is essentially an attempt 
to break through to Him through the mists and 
the veils that hang between, so that the features 
of that Divine face may be seen as in the clear 
light of day. It should never be forgotten by 
those who have no sympathy with critical methods 
that many of the most radical critics of the gospel 
records have been animated by an ardent and 
reverent passion to ‘see Jesus.’ 

A very notable book on the synoptic problem— 
small in size but rich in contents—has been pub- 
lished under the title of The Gospel before the Gospels, 
by Professor Burton Scott Easton, D.D. (Allen 
& Unwin; 6s. net). It contains six lectures 
given on the Bishop Paddock Foundation at the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. These 
lectures are not only well informed and thoroughly 
up to date, but they contain original work of the 
highest value. The first lecture gives an extra- 
ordinarily lucid and informing survey of the 
literature which has appeared during the present 
century. It is not a mere catalogue of books, but 
is a human record of intense interest and vividness. 
It may be open to the plain man, having read this 
survey, to conclude that the various critical theories 
cancel each other and leave him in undisturbed 
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possession of the Gospels as before. But it is 
obvious that all this critical winnowing and sifting 
has not been in vain. If a good deal of chaff has 
been blown away, a considerable harvest of pre- 
cious grain has been gathered in. 


Dr. Easton proceeds to deal at some length 
with ‘form-criticism.’ What is form-criticism ? 
*“ Form-history ” is a compound that is just 
beginning to be adopted into English. As used 
by contemporary writers on the New Testament 
it bears a sense derived from folk-lore terminology ; 
it describes the history of certain preliminary 
forms not consciously created by individuals but 
developed by the force of constant oral repetition. 
If we amass folk-tales and popular traditions in 
sufficient numbers, we find that we can class them 
into certain more or less well-defined groups 
according to their forms ; and folk-history is the 
study of these groups.’ 


The synoptic material obviously offers a tempt- 
ing field to the form-historian, for here we have the — 
product of an oral tradition little controlled by 
conscious literary art. Long before the method 
had been definitely christened scholars had en- 
deavoured to give the stories some form-classifica- 
tion or other. But with the publication in 1919 
of Dibellius’ ‘The Form-History of the Gospel ’ 
the method is ‘raised to the rank of a distinct 
discipline, with rules of its own that make it com- 
petent to pronounce not only literary but historical 
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judgments ; in his hands ‘‘ form-history ’’ becomes 
“ form-criticism.” ’ 


Form-criticism in the last decade has been 
pushed to ruthless extremes, but the method has 
its manifest limits. ‘The first purpose of a form- 
historian at work on a story is to determine its 
relation to the life of the community that framed 
it.’ If it be maintained that the gospel stories, 
miracles, teachings are the production of the early 
Christian community, then formidable difficulties 
at once arise. ‘It is easy enough to speak of the 
creation of sayings by a community, but the 
phrase is really meaningless. Communities do not 
create sayings; such creation comes from in- 
dividuals and from individuals only. Communities 
may adopt and transmit sayings, and may modify 
and standardise them in transmission, but the 
sayings themselves must first exist.’ Moreover, 
in this case we are dealing with the sayings of 
Jesus, sayings which all subsequent ages have 
found to be inimitable. If these sayings are not 
His, then we must make extraordinary assumptions 
regarding the ability and character of the early 
Church. ‘Either it contained a single individual 
from whom the sayings all proceeded, but whose 
name and very existence has disappeared from 


history—something well-nigh unthinkable—or else 


there were a number of gifted individuals all fired 
with the same superlative genius and all endowed 
with the same exquisite style—an even more 
difficult conception.’ 


There is a further difficulty. Even if we grant 
that there were individuals in the early Church so 
gifted that they could produce such sayings, we 
have still to account for the wonderful censorship 
of the Christian community. ‘This censorship, 
we see, admitted nothing to the tradition unless it 
reached the highest level. Genius displays itself 
quite as truly in its ability to omit as in its ability 
to accept. Whence did the Christian community 
gain its selective power? . . . We must hold that 
Jesus. gave no systematic teaching but was able, 
none. the less, to, inspire His followers with the 
utmost moral and literary discrimination.’ This 
is really to canonize the entire Church. Plainly 


there is a more natural and straightforward ex- 
planation. The less does not create the greater. 
It was the teaching of Jesus that produced the 
community and gave it its ideals, not the reverse. 
‘The sayings of Jesus in our synoptists are what 
they are because they actually are sayings of Jesus. 
And they are homogeneous because, as a whole, 
they represent only the teachings of Jesus. We 
need make only one historical assumption: the 
eye-witnesses, within whose days the first col- 
lections were made, could remember what He said 
and exclude what He did not say. Why should 
this perfectly natural assumption be held im- 
possible ?’ 

Finally, what is the figure of Jesus that emerges 
when criticism has done its work? ‘ Ever since 
the eighteenth century (at least) we have had a 
succession of descriptions of Jesus in which history 
has been ignored. Writers seem to vie with one 
another in “humanising” the picture, until we 
have inherited a conception perfectly expressed by 
the average illustrator of to-day ; a figure that is 
mildness personified, below middle stature, with 
delicate features, hands and feet, the complete 
embodiment of the gentle dreamer. As has often 
been said, Renan’s “ Jesus ”’ is simply the con- 
ventional ecclesiastical statue come to life, and 
Renan’s “ Jesus ” holds surprising sway in many 
an “ orthodox” environment. How such a figure 
could cleanse the Temple or pour withering de- 
nunciations on the Pharisees is an insoluble mys- 
tery, while that such a figure should proclaim 
impending doom is preposterous.’ 


There is another side to the picture. ‘ Funda- 
mental to Jesus’ work was His vocation to proclaim 
the coming kingdom ; with a message of infinite 
blessing, no doubt, but equally with a message of 
infinite destruction. . . . He who is entrusted with 
such a message can never feel that He belongs to 
this world; a sense of separateness must be an 
integral part of His nature. Now add to this the 
Messianic consciousness. Too many moderns treat 
it as if it were something almost any religious 
man might possess, as if it were an outgrowth of a 
sunny piety. It was nothing of thesort. It meant 
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that in the coming judgment Jesus felt He would 
not be on man’s side but on God’s.’ Such a con- 
sciousness must have made its impression on His 
disciples. They must have experienced a sense of 
aloofness and of mystery. Dibellius speaks of 
“the zone of silence that lay between the ‘‘ Holy 
One ” and His disciples.’ He says, ‘If we search 
for a term that will express this unique relation 
between the disciples and the Master, we probably 
should not speak of a mystic bond—-for we can de- 
tect no traces of the manifestations of mysticism— 
we should rather use the word “‘numimous,” as 
Rudolf Otto does, because here an apprehension of 
the Divine is dominant, which releases awe and self- 
surrender as in an act of worship... . Even in 
Jesus’ lifetime the disciples were personal believers.’ 


The Fifteenth Conference of Modern Churchmen 
was held at Girton College in September. The 
subject was ‘Christianity and History,’ and the 
papers are published in The Modern Churchman 
for October. There are several distinguished names 
in the list of speakers, such as the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Professor Pringle Pattison, Professor C. C. J. Webb, 
and Professor Burkitt. Every aspect of the subject 
is dealt with in these papers, and, it need hardly be 
said, with conspicuous ability. But for the ordinary 
Christian, whether in the pulpit or out of it, there 
was one question discussed which stands out as all- 
important. 

That question is: Can it be said that the historic 
element in our religion is essential ? To put it con- 
cretely: If Jesus never lived, could we still be 
Christians ? The editor of The Modern Churchman 
answers in the affirmative. He himself believes 
entirely in the historicity of Jesus. But he thinks 
that even if He were unhistoric we could still be 
Christians. Indeed, we could still believe in ‘ the 
essential truth’ of the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and the Resurrection, even if they never 
occurred. He amplifies this by saying that we 
have no difficulty in believing in the profound 
truths set forth in the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
though it is parable and not history. 


He goes on to say that the test of the Christian 
life is doing the will of God, and asks : Would the 
fact of the discovery that Jesus never lived affect 
our conception of the will of God, or the sense of 
obligation to strive to do it? His answer is ‘ No.’ 
Such a life would be entitled to be called Christian. 
Christ’s test was the test of works, the test of 
conduct and character. “We do well to realise 
this, for some people speak as though, if we lost 
the historical Jesus to-day, we should also lose 
the Christian religion. I doubt it. We should 
still have a form of Christian religion which could 
find its realisation in love to God and love to men 

. we could still seek the blessings contained in 
the Beatitudes: we could still pray the Lord’s 
Prayer. And these, let us not forget, are the very 
heart of the religion of Jesus.’ 


There are a number of professing Christians 
(Dr. Major is still speaking) who think that, if they 
became convinced that Jesus had no _ historical 
existence and was not crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, they must lapse, and mankind also, into a 
life uninfluenced by the sense of Christian values 
and Christian standards of conduct. But the 
moral and spiritual ideals of the Christian life 
cannot be proved absolutely true or false by any 
alleged historical event. No alleged historical 
event can prove to us absolutely that we ought 
to love the Eternal Goodness. There is a faith 
which finds its rest in the eternal, not in the episodic. 


When Dr. Mayor wrote ‘some people speak as 
though, if we lost the historical Jesus to-day, we 
should also lose the Christian religion, was he 
thinking of Professor Burkitt, the distinguished 
New Testament scholar, who had read a paper at 
the Conference on ‘The Importance of the His- 
torical Element in Christianitv’? Indeed, Dr. 
Major’s editorial note, from which we have quoted 
above, might almost seem to have been written as 
a reply to Professor Burkitt, for the Professor 
uttered opinions in direct contradiction to those we 
have been quoting. 


Dr. BurxitT regards the historical element as 
essential to the Christian religion. ‘ Christianity 
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is not the absolute religion, independent of time and 
place (he says), as if “‘ Do as you would be done by ” 
and a few other;maxims were the core of the Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity, from the first and all 
down the centuries, has been centred in what 
theologians call the Incarnation . . . the essence of 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is that in 
some way or other the Divine life and power and 
grace was personified in Jesus, that in Him that 
which is really Divine had a career among men... . 
‘* Crucified under Pontius Pilate,’ says the official 
Christian Creed. What has Pontius Pilate to do 
with the definition of true religion? This, that he 
marks a place and a date.’ 


But if Christianity is concerned with history, is 
in some way really dependent upon history, how 
far is it vital that the history shall be true ? What 
is to happen if it be discovered, to use the popular 
phrase, that ‘the Bible isn’t true’? Dr. BurxkiTr 
goes on to answer this, and in doing so states em- 
phatically that by the Christian religion he does 
not mean religion in general. There have been 
many deeply religious people who have not been 
Christians at all—Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus 
are obvious instances. But, he adds, Christianity 
does seem to me to be bound up with certain alleged 
historical happenings. It is obvious then, he says, 
that, if what I have said is true at all, it is of the 
first importance that the alleged happenings really 
occurred, that if they could be proved not to have 
happened Christianity would fall. 


Sainte-Beuve, speaking of the arid style of 
Antoine Arnauld and contrasting it with the more 
effective influence of the great men and women of 
Port-Royal, says : ‘ Truth, however exalted it may 
be, needs to be made man in order to touch men.’ 
‘This, says Dr. Burxitr, ‘is good Christian 
doctrine ; in fact, it is the Christian doctrine. 
And to be made man means being limited to a 
time and a place. This, in a word, is the im- 
portance of the historical element in Christianity. 
. . . The whole doctrine centres on Christ, on 
the career of Christ and the nature that alone made 
that career really effective. And the career of 
Christ led directly to the Cross; the Christian 


religion must be a-doctrine of the Cross, or it is 
nothing.’ 

The grace of God has always been regarded 
by Christians as indissolubly connected with the 
death of Jesus on Calvary. The plain wooden 
Cross on which the Son hangs is planted in the 
ground, here in this earth. ‘ Even so,’ declares Dr. 
BuRKITT, ‘it seems to me we cannot contemplate 
eternal reality entirely detached from our earth, 
from human history, from the course of events out 
of which we spring, the course of events which has 
brought us to that state to which it has pleased 
God to call us... . The only thing the Christian 
is tied to, if he is to remain a Christian, is the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... There is in 
the Gospel history an element which Christians 
cannot discard if they are to remain Christians.’ 


Dr. BurkiT?’s argument will commend itself to 
the common sense of most people. Dr. Major 
makes two very obvious mistakes in his statement 
of the case. He confuses Christianity as a system 
of Ethics with Christianity as a Religion. And 
he evidently regards religion as consisting of 
“truths of reason.’ But we need not Jabour any 
reply after quoting Professor BurxkirT?T’s contentions. 
It does seem an extraordinary thing to find ina 
volume recording the papers at a great conference 
another by the editor which constitutes a reply to 
one of the conference deliverances. Dr. MAjor is 
in the pulpit, and there is no reply to him. 


The Rev. Dr. Hector MacpHerson will scarcely 
be accused of exaggeration when he maintains 
that ‘the problem of War is the greatest problem 
which faces the modern world.’ With these 
words he opens his discussion on The Church, The 
Bible, and War (No More War Movement, 11 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C. 1; 6d. net) in a brochure 
which is remarkable alike for its lucidity, its his- 
torical grasp, and its sanity. For, until the problem 
of war is settled, we cannot get on. At any rate 
we cannot prosecute our several tasks with any 
sense of security ; for war, should it come again, 
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will hurl all our achievements into the abyss. 
Any commonwealth we strive to construct, so long 
as that dreadful menace hangs over us, rests but 
“on a foundation of planks stretched across a 
precipice.’ 

The world cannot afford to lose Europe with 
that fine civilization of hers which is the fruit of 
centuries of political and artistic effort and philos- 
ophic thought ; but it is the practically unanimous 
opinion of all thoughtful observers that in another 
war that civilization, as we know it, would perish. 
The international forces of Labour, Science, and 
Religion, which were unavailing to prevent the last 
catastrophe, would certainly not prevent the next, 
and it is therefore a matter of supreme urgency to 
make as sure as is humanly possible that there 
shall be no ‘next.’ How is this to be done? It 
can be done only by the diffusion of the spirit of 
Jesus among men, and this is the peculiar task 
of the Christian Church. 


That Church has a sacred Book; and there can 
be no doubt that the older part of that Book, with 
its toleration, if not glorification, of war and its 
presentation of God as a God of battles, has not 
infrequently blocked the way. At this point Dr. 
MacrHERSON introduces his wholesome and _ far 
from unnecessary reminder that there are in the 
Old Testament two attitudes to war. There is the 
earlier attitude of tolerance, natural to a people 
who had won their land by fighting and to whom 
war must have seemed part of the order of Nature ; 
and there is the prophetic attitude, which points 
to ‘a more excellent way.’ 


Amos, he says, was the first internationalist, and 
with the emergence of the international mind 
emerges a new attitude to war. A man who has 
learned to look not only upon his own things but 
upon the things of other men and other nations 
also is much less likely to regard the foreigner as 
a potential enemy than the man whose motto is, 
‘My country, right or wrong.’ 


Dr. MacpHerson then proceeds to sketch the 
progress of the international idea through the Old 


Testament, dwelling more particularly on Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah. To his purpose 
critical questions of literary origin are more or less 
irrelevant, consequently he groups together the 
three passages in Isaiah which describe the happy 
future in store for a world whose nations have the 
good sense to live on friendly terms with one 
another. This is the time when men ‘shall not 
hurt nor destroy ’ (111°), when Egypt and Assyria, 
and Israel, nations which in the past had hated, 
feared, and fought one another, will be united in 
the bonds of a Triple Alliance (1978), and when 
difficult international problems which were nor- 
mally decided by sword and spear will be settled 
by arbitration at Jerusalem, the religious metro- 
polis of the world; and with their settlement, 
those deadly weapons of war will be speedily 
transformed into beneficent instruments of peace 


(22-4), 

The case of Jeremiah is of peculiar interest, 
because it involves the question of the nature of 
true patriotism. That great prophet must have 
seemed a traitor to the patriots of his time when he 
counselled surrender to Babylon. We can well 
understand the fury of the military party when 
they denounced him as ‘ weakening the hands of 
the men of war, and the hands of all the people, in 
speaking such words unto them’ (384). Un- 
doubtedly he did ‘weaken their hands,’ but the 
sequel showed that Jeremiah was right and they 
were wrong. Here, as so often, the prophets 
showed the same uncanny insight into the inter- 
national situation as they did in their diagnosis of 
the national society and the social evils of their 
time. Jeremiah realized, as his opponents did not, 
that ‘the power of Babylon was established in the 
purpose of the Almighty, and was irresistible until 
its mission was fulfilled.’ It is the man who 
reckons with God and His purpose in human 
affairs who is likely to interpret those affairs most 
adequately. ‘ He also is wise.’ 


But the commanding interest in Dr. MacpHEr- 
son’s booklet is the section in which he discusses 
‘ War in the New Testament,’ and more particularly 
that part of it in which he searches for the light 
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that is cast upon this thorny problem by the words 
or the spirit of Jesus. It is a very honest search. 
One feels that he approaches the crucial passages 
without prepossession, and with the genuine 
desire to discover the mind of Jesus. This honesty 
is revealed at the outset by the candid confession 
that war, as an ethical problem, is never directly 
faced by Jesus at all. It is not faced, because it 
did not need to be : the pax Romana then lay across 
the world ; the nations could hardly war with one 
another, for, strictly speaking, there were no in- 
dependent nations at all. 


But unquestionably Jesus does touch the ques- 
tion of war indirectly; for His words and His 
attitude are full of suggestion and guidance in the 
problems raised by the place and use of force in 
human conduct. Jesus settled that question for 
Himself on the very threshold of His ministrys 
Not every one perhaps will agree with Dr. Mac- 
PHERSON when he says that, ‘ without-a doubt the 
ideal of a great Warrior-Messiah, inaugurating a 
reign of righteousness upon the earth, made a strong 
appeal to Jesus at the beginning of His ministry.’ 
It is difficult to believe that such a one as Jesus 
could ever seriously have contemplated the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of righteousness by a 
method which would inevitably have involved 
bloodshed as well as force. But, whatever the 
particular form which the temptation assumed, He 
put it away once and for all, and thus permanently 
alienated the enthusiasts who ‘ would take Him by 
force to make Him King.’ 


All the passages relevant to the discovery of the 
mind of Jesus are considered by Dr. MacPHERSON 
in detail, and he has pertinent things to say 
about them. Fundamental to the gospel of Jesus 
is the ideal of love as the essential quality in the 
nature of God and of all men who would be like God. 
This is the meaning of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, this is the key to the Golden Rule, and 
this is the principle which receives its highest and 
hardest application in the demand that men should 
love their enemies. There are those who maintain 
that one can kill without hating ;- but the Great 
War made it plain enough that war engenders— 


perhaps more among civilians than soldiers—an 
atmosphere of hate; and he would be simple 
indeed who could believe that war, with all its un- 
mentionable horrors, can be conducted in a spirit 


of love. But the spirit of love is the spirit of Jesus. 


It is true that, while some of Jesus’ words are 
explicit enough, such as. that ‘all that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’ there are others 
that may seem to sanction war; and one of the 
most instructive and convincing features of Dr. 
Macpuerson’s brochure is his sane treatment of 
these passages. He points out, for example, that, 
when Jesus says of ‘wars and rumours of wars,’ 
that ‘these things must needs come to pass,’ He is 
simply stating an obvious fact ; or that when He 
says, ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword, 
He is really, as the context shows (Mt 10%487), 
thinking of the inevitable dissension which the 
acceptance of Him and His gospel was destined to 
introduce into domestic relationships. 


Jesus certainly used military metaphors in 
some of His parables, but this no more proves that 
He would have countenanced war than does His 
friendly attitude to the centurion. Far more 
genuinely significant of the impression left by Jesus 
is the fact that ‘ the Church of the first two centuries, 
taken all in all, was opposed to the whole spirit 
behind the institution of war,’ and that ‘there 
appears to be no reliable evidence that Christians 
served in the army in any considerable numbers 
till the days of Marcus Aurelius.’ 


The booklet concludes with an interesting dis- 
cussion of the reasons which help to explain the 
relative impotence of the Church to make its in- 
fluence felt on international policy. Until the 
Reformation the Church was an_ international 
institution, but by the Reformation its unity was 
shattered and independent national 
emerged. These churches ‘fell into the clutches 
of nationalism pure and simple.’ The Church in 
these countries became subordinate to the State, 
and felt bound to bless such enterprises as the 
leaders of the State cared to embark upon. The 
international outlook was lost. 


churches: 
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In Britain there was a tendency to split up into 
| sects, a tendency which narrowed the outlook still 
further, and created a religion of a subjective and 
personal type. The result of this was that ‘the 
Christian Churches failed, during the last century, 
speaking generally, to exercise a moralising in- 
fluence on industry and social life generally.’ And 
its influence on international relations has been 
even more negligible. But the business of Chris- 
tianity is to transform all human relationships, and 
a Church whose interests are identified with those of 
the individual only or the nation only, and which 
has no ambition to carry the spirit of the Master 
into international affairs, is a Church blind to the 
glorious destiny to which she is summoned, and a 
Church which will in the end forfeit the respect of 
the world. 


This inexpensive booklet of Dr. MAcPHERSON 
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deserves the earnest consideration of all who 
seck to define their attitude, as Christian men, 
to war. He assures us that, despite all that has 
been said concerning the waning influence of 
organized religion, the Church has still un- 
doubtedly great power in the creation of public 
opinion, There will be little fear for the future 
of a world in which the members of Christ’s 
Church are not only animated by His spirit, 
but fired by the ambition to make that spirit 
effective in the affairs of men. This will indeed 
be no tame enterprise; it will call for all the 
resource and adventure within us. It will be in 
very truth the ‘ moral equivalent of war.’ As 
Dr. Macpherson well says, ‘If humanity is to 
survive, it is essential that something of that self- 
Jess enthusiasm and abandon which is manifest in 
the service of war be also displayed in the cause of 
peace.’ 


Books (Bat Bave influenced our Epoc$. 


Ritschl’s ‘ Justification and Reconciliation.’ 


By THE REVEREND R. S. Franks, M.A., D.Lirr., Principat or WESTERN COLLEGE,’ BRISTOL, 


‘Tue Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation’ (Die christliche Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung und Versohnung) is the theological 
masterpiece of Albrecht Ritschl, containing the 
last great system of Christian Doctrine of absolutely 
first magnitude. 

Of its three volumes the first was published 
originally in 1870. It was translated into English 
in 1872. A second edition of it appeared in 1882. 
It contains a history of the doctrines of Justification 


and Reconciliation in the Middle Ages and in 


modern times. 

The second volume contains the Biblical material 
of the doctrine. It appeared in 1874: the third 
and final edition was in 1889. It is still untrans- 
lated. 

The third volume is constructive. Nominally 
a monograph on a particular pair of doctrines, it 
is in reality almost a complete system of theology. 
The doctrines of the Church and the Sacraments 
are the principal omission. Ritschl’s views upon 


these may, however, be gathered from his shorter 
work, ‘Instruction in the Christian Religion’ 
(Unterricht in der christlichen Religion), and from 
various occasional papers to be found in the two 
volumes of his collected Essays (Aufsdize). The 
Instruction has been translated, the Essays have 
not. 

The constructive volume of Justification and 
Reconciliation first appeared in 1874. The third 
and final edition was in 1888. From it an English 
translation was made, appearing in 1900. 

Ritschl was born in Berlin in 1822. His father 
was a pastor in that city, who afterwards became 
general superintendent of Pomerania. Ritschl 
was first a Hegelian in: Philosophy, and as a theo- 
logian belonged to the school of Baur. He separ- 
ated himself from this school in the second edition 
of his important book, ‘The Origination of the 
Ancient Catholic Church’ (Die Entstehung der 
alt-katholischen Kirche), a book which prepared the 
way for the still more important History of Dogma 
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of his pupil Adolf Harnack. Ritschl’s historical 
work was first published in 1852, the decisive second 
edition being in 1857. In 1852 Ritschl became 
extraordinary professor of theology in Bonn, and 
in 1859 ordinary professor there. In 1864 he 
passed to Gottingen, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He died in 1889. 

Ritschl’s theological principles met with acute 
opposition during his lifetime from both the modern 
representatives of the old evangelical orthodoxy 
and the liberal theology deriving from Schleier- 
macher and Hegel. But his immense knowledge 
and his still greater constructive power gathered 
round him an enthusiastic band of disciples, through 
whom his theology became the most living force 
in Protestant thought by the end of the nineteenth 
century. Books like Herrmann’s Communion of 
the Christian with God and Harnack’s ‘ What is 
Christianity ?’ (Das Wesen des Christenthums), 
whatever their deviations from Ritschl’s own point 
of view, owe their inspiration to him and may 
fairly be said to be documents of the Ritschlian 
School. The influence of Ritschl was finally 
acclimatized in Great Britain through the publica- 
tion of Garvie’s sympathetic, if discerning, work, 
The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive 
(1899). 

From the beginning of the present century, 
however, while practically all theological schools 
and parties in Protestantism had learned much 
from Ritschlianism, a new and important criticism 
of his doctrine began to appear. His Biblical 
theology, which closely identified the Kingdom of 
God with the Kantian moral conception of a 
society united by the principle of mutual love, was 
met by the proposition that the Kingdom of God 
proclaimed by Jesus was primarily eschatological 
rather than ethical. The pioneer here was Ritschl’s 
own son-in-law, Johannes Weiss, in his book 
‘The Preaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of 
God’ (Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 1892). 
The other important attack on Ritschlianism was 
addressed to its philosophical weakness, in which 
it was felt too great concessions had been made 
to scientific positivism. Men like Troeltsch and 
Wobbermin demanded a firmer metaphysical basis 
for religion, and pointed back to Schleiermacher. 

Thus Ritschlianism to-day is not where it was. a 
quarter of a century ago. But this is largely 
because Ritschl’s view-point has been assimilated, 
and now, just because of that, even enthusiastic 
disciples can still be critical. Certainly no Prot- 
estant theologian of comparable calibre with 
Ritschl has appeared since his time. Probably 
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the most outstanding man to-day is Karl Heim, 
who stands largely under the influence of Schleier- 
macher, but Heim has not yet published a complete 
theological system, but only ‘ Outlines ’ (Leitfaden), 
and a book on principles (Glaubensgewissheit). 
Ritschl still stands head and shoulders above any 
of his successors, and no one who wishes to master 
theology to-day can ignore him. But, indeed, we 
can say more than this. To estimate Ritschl’s 
value properly we must compare him with the 
theologians not only of the present, but also of the 
past. 

The late Dr. Denney is said to have given it as 
his considered opinion that for a man to be fully 
qualified as a systematic theologian the knowledge 
of three works only was essential. Those were 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, Schleier- 
macher’s The Christian Faith,and Ritschl’s Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation. Dr. Denney spoke as a 
Protestant theologian upon the ground of the 
Reformation, and from this standpoint his verdict 
may be accepted as just; otherwise we ought 
certainly to add to the above names those of 
Origen’s On First Princtples and the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. But even with 
this addition the importance of Ritschl’s great 
work is hardly diminished. To stand among the 
three chief systems of Protestant theology, or 
among the five most important systems of universal 
Christian theology, implies an extraordinarily high 
place in the general history of Christian thought, 
and, if we have in view the prerogative importance 
of Christianity as a religion, in the history of human 
thought as a whole. 

Some there are, of course, who have small respect 
for systems of theology. They may have equally 
small respect for systems of philosophy, and be of 
that temper of mind which shuns all systematiza- 
tion as leading only to some pale, cold abstraction 
from the rich variety of concrete existence. Others, 
while not objecting to systematization in general, 
and while respecting to the full its work in the 
sphere of the positive sciences, will yet say that the 
highest things cannot be reduced to rule and 
measure. God is by His very nature inexpressible, 
religion perishes when it is turned into theology 
and made a science. Only the mystic knows God, 
and only the mystic can express the ardours of 
religion, so far as they are at all capable of ex- 
pression. 

To all such, a work like Ritschl’s Justification and 
Reconciliation, along with the other great theological 
systems with which it has been compared, must 
remain ever unattractive and unwelcome. But to 
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those who cannot be happy in any form of experi- 
ence till they have related it to all other experience 
and have so made a philosophy, and to those in 
particular who desire to have their Christian 
experience connected with the rest of life and 
thought, Ritschl’s great book may come as a 
real and immeasurable blessing. 

Tt is, above all, the preachers and the teachers of 
Christianity who are compelled, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, to relate their religion to other 
points of view and other systems of knowledge. 
The religious mystic may enjoy his ecstasy or even 
his simple inward peace in a void where the great 
world of men and things has disappeared and 
there are left ‘two, and two only, absolute and 
luminously self-evident beings,’ the self and God. 
But the preacher of the Christian gospel and the 
teacher of Christian truth is compelled to be all 
things to all men, a Jew to the Jews, a Greek to 
the Greeks, that he may win them for Christ. 
Theology has been a necessity to the most mystic- 
ally-minded Christians who have at the same time 
been Christian propagandists; let St. Paul and 
St. John be witness. The object of theology is 
to manifest the Christian gospel as truth, and this 
implies inevitably a double task—the strictly 
dogmatic, which is the systematization and inter- 
pretation of the Christian view of the world in 
itself, and the apologetic, which is-the defence of 
that view against all others through an appeal to 
the common reason of humanity. 

The Christian Church will therefore never be 
able to dispense with theological systems, and the 
great theologians, though not honoured always as 
much as they ought tobe, have been among her 
most faithful servants. 

Christian theology is a highly complicated science. 
It has invariably three elements with which to 
operate. The first is a direct experience of God 
and blessedness. The second is the connexion of 
this experience with a definite history, which may 
be summed up under the three heads of Jesus 
Christ, the Bible, and the Church. The third is 
the rational element, the endeavour to assimilate 
experience and history alike by the help of universal 
reason. : 

Out of the different combination of these elements 
different theologies have arisen. Origen by his 
doctrine of Christ as the Incarnate Logos and 
Christianity as life in the Logos, assimilated reason 
and experience ; he made the historical element 
a veil and symbol of this inner meaning of the 
Christian religion. Aquinas made reason _ itself 
prove the supra-rational and supernatural char- 
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acter of God. He made religion end in the mystical 
experience of the Divine vision, but the way to this 
end was through the knowledge supernaturally 
given in the Bible, as it had been interpreted by 
the Fathers of the Church, and through the sacra- 
mental mstitutions into which the Church had 
solidified. Calvin started from the new psychology 
of the Christian experience which was the first 
principle of Luther’s reformation. He endeavoured 
to exhibit the Divine revelation in the Bible as the 
necessary ground of Christian experience and of 
Church fellowship, clearing that revelation from 
the misrepresentations and misconstructions which 
had grown around it in the course of history. The 
rationality of the idea of God he took for granted ; 
it was plain for him in the nature of man and on 
the face of the world. 

A revelation of God in the Scriptures and in the 
universe was the common presupposition of all 
these older systems, however great their differences 
in other respects. Very different was the situation 
faced by Schleiermacher, the father of modern 
Protestant theology. There had arisen a new 
physics, altogether independent of religious pre- 
suppositions, and out of the conflict and divisions 
of Christianity there had grown up a new attempt 
to get back to its origins in history: this was the 
important and determinative science of historical 
criticism. Kant drew the philosophical conclusion 
from the new physics that theoretical proofs of the 
idea of God were impossible ; with this the old 
rational apologetic of the Church in all its previous 
forms was jeopardized. Reason, however, gave 
to man, according to Kant, a moral law which he 
was called to obey, no matter what incentives the 
world and his own lower nature might offer to 
disobedience. The moral law certainly required 
no Divine support, it was all-sufficient in itself to 
require the absolute obedience of man. But re- 
flection as to how such obedience might be possible 
in a world governed by scientific law brought in 
religion again by a back-door. Faith in an Almighty 
Being whose end is the moral law and who can 
control the physical world in its interest was, 
though not the ground of moral action, yet its 
presupposition. 

To Schleiermacher this construction seemed to 
dishonour religion. That was no mere postulate 
of morality, it was an independent experience of 
the soul. Quite apart from all moral issues, there 
is in man a deep feeling of absolute dependence, 
which is the essence of religion and the common 
element in all the religions. This essence of 
religion is equally independent of all theory. 
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Schleiermacher supposed no more than did Kant 
that there was a way from physics to God. But 
religion is in itself a power that brings us into 
touch with the Absolute and Infinite. 

Upon this basis Schleiermacher gave an inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Kant had been able to 
see in Jesus only an example of morality. Schleier- 
macher could see in Him the incarnation of the 
power and blessedness of religion. As such He was 
a redemptive force in humanity, and the Christian 
Church is a fellowship in which from generation 
to generation this influence is perpetuated. 

Upon these lines Schleiermacher was able to 
solve the ancient problems of theology under new 
conditions. In his Dialectics he adopted the 
Kantian view that religion was a necessary postu- 
late if ethical conduct is to be possible in the 
physical world, while at the same time he con- 
tinued to maintain the independence of the re- 
ligious experience. Like Origen, he saw in the 
Bible a clothing of religion’s essence in figures 
and symbols, though a more exact historical know- 
ledge had taught him to be more careful in his 
interpretation of the symbolism. 

It is as a development from and reaction upon 
Schleiermacher’s theology that we must under- 
stand Ritschl’s Justification and Reconciliation. 
Let us consider, first, how he faces the apologetic 
task in a world dominated by modern science. He 
starts from Kant and his contradiction between 
the moral law with its claim upon man and the 
physical order that seems to ignore morality. 
Like Schleiermacher, Ritschl is not content with 
Kant’s solution of the difficulty by accepting 
religion as a postulate of morality. Ritschl, too, 
points to the independence of the religious experi- 
ence, but instead of speaking of a feeling of de- 
pendence he says that religion, like morality, ex- 
presses itself in value-judgments. In religion men 
value the help of God to maintain their spiritual 
independence of the world, just as in ethical action 
they value themselves as rational beings superior 
to all worldly control. 

But to say that religion is a judgment of value 
is to view it from the outside. To the religious 
man his religion consists on the one hand in the 
revelation of God, and on the other in his faith in 
this revelation. All religions found themselves 
on revelation, but Ritschl regards the claim of 
Christianity to be the true revelation of God as 
justified by its ethical character. Jesus Christ 
came into the world not merely to establish the 
power and blessedness of religion, but to found the 
Kingdom of God, which is an ethical society whose 
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moral principle-is mutual love among men, while it 
is at the same time a religious society of inde- 
pendence from the world and dominion over it 
through a trust in God as our Father. Schleier- 
macher seemed to Ritschl to have missed at this 
point the positive content of Christianity. The 
Fatherhood of God, universal love to men, and 
Jesus as the Revealer of God and the founder of the 
Christian fellowship, in which trust and love are 
realized—these were to him the very foundations 
of Christianity. 

Why, then, is his system entitled ‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation ’ ? 
In a famous phrase Ritschl said that Christianity 
resembled, not a circle struck from a single centre, 
but an ellipse described from two separate foci. 
The foci of Christianity are the Kingdom of God 
and justification, which includes reconciliation. 
Christ did not come to a race cf men merely 
struggling to assert their spiritual independence 
of the world, but to a race that had gone down in 
the struggle. Men had sinned, they had distrusted 
God and had-given way to selfishness. Hence the 
deliverance that Christ brings cannot be only the 
proclamation and establishment of the Kingdom of 
God, of trust in our Father and love among men ; 
it must be, in order that God’s Kingdom may be 
realized, first and foremost a proclamation and 
establishment of forgiveness for sinners. Justifica- 
tion by faith was what the Apostle Paul and the 
Reformers called this forgiveness, to show that it 
was nothing that could be won or merited by man, 
but something that proceeded solely from the free 
Fatherly grace of God Himself. The name Re- 
conciliation further describes it as it becomes 
actively effective in overcoming in men distrust of 
God and creating in them the trust that accepts 


from the hands of the Father along with free for- 


giveness the supreme gift of the Kingdom of God, 
which is at once the destiny to which God calls 
men, and also the present possession into which 
by His grace He enables sinful men to enter. 

Such are the fundamental thoughts of Ritschl’s 
construction. They are worked out into detail 
in his treatment of the great historical doctrines 
of Christianity, above all of the doctrines of the 
Person and Work of Christ. But a short survey 
like the present is no place for a discussion of these 
things, infinitely important though they may be. 
We must, in order to avoid attempting the im- 
possible, keep ourselves to the main and essential 
outlines of the system. Enough has already been 
said to show that Ritschl, while agreeing funda- 
mentally with Schleiermacher in the importance he 
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attaches to religious experience, is yet much more 
of a positive and Biblical theologian. It is in this 
sense that he has been called ‘the last of the 
great orthodox theologians.’ To a very real 
degree he represents a reaction from the mystical 
subjectivism of Schleiermacher towards the Biblicism 
of Calvin and the Reformation. Ritschl valued 
Calvin very highly, and while dependent on Schleier- 
macher probably even more than he realized, he 
yet was constantly conscious of his antithesis to 
that great master. 

Yet it would be wrong indeed to overrate Ritschl’s 
return to the older theology. To that, as voiced 
by Calvin, the Bible, or at any rate the New Testa- 
ment, was indeed the very Word of God, and the 
appeal to religious experience in the form of the 
lestimonium Spiritus sanctus was simply utilized 
to guarantee the acceptance of the Scriptures as 
a whole. But for Ritschl not everything in the 
Bible, or even in the New Testament, is matter of 
the Christian revelation. On the contrary, that is 
truly the revelation of God which mirrors itself in 
religious experience as faith, z.e. trust or confidence 
in Him. The religious experience of faith exercises 
a selective power in drawing from the Scriptures 
the material for its support and nutriment. 

It was in this way that Ritschl was able to deal 
with the critical question so often expressed in the 
words, ‘ Jesus or Paul?’ For him the revelation 
through Christ of the Kingdom of God and of His 
Fatherhood, including the free forgiveness of sins 
—the central combat of the gospel history—was 
fundamental. Yet he valued the Epistles as an 
experimental commentary upon and witness to this 
Divine revelation. They afforded the necessary 
evidence from the founding of the Church that 
the purpose of Jesus in coming to men had not 
failed. Thus Ritschl was able to be critical as well 
as evangelical ; we have already scen how far he 
was rational and how far experimental. In a 
word, we may see from the above how all the 
fundamental questions of Christian theology have 
been answered by the last great doctor ¢ the 
Protestant Church. 

The study of Ritschl is for evangelical Cueaans 
who want to understand their faith, but especially 
for evangelical ministers who have to preach and 
teach it, a matter of the highest importance. 
Without an adequate theology all preaching and 
teaching of Christianity in a. world with an inde- 
pendent culture of its own must either be restricted 
to an influence upon the uneducated, or, if it is 
addressed to educated people, be altogether unequal 
to its task. If we review the great typical Christian 
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theologians already mentioned, it can easily be seen 
that the two who are likely to give most help to us 
in our present difficulties are Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl. For those who stand upon the basis of 
the Reformation, Origen is inadequate in spite of 
the advocacy of Bishop Westcott ; Aquinas also, 
notwithstanding the renewed interest in his philo- 
sophy and its real value, is too much bound up with 
the Roman system to give us direct help. There 
remain, as Dr. Denney said, Calvin, Schleier- 
macher, and Ritschl. Calvin is too far removed 
from our modern conditions to be more than an 
historical witness to the original world-view of the 
Reformation. The recent Barthian attempt to 
revive Calvinism only shows how impossible the 
thing is. What would John Calvin have made of a 
Calvinism without religion and without history ? 
The Barthian movement, at any rate in its present 
form, seems, in spite of much sound and fury, to 
lead no whither. 

Schleiermacher is in a different position. For 
the professional theologian the study of this greatest 
of the moderns [for he is really greater even 
than Ritschl, who depends on him, if he criticises 
him] is indispensable and infinitely remunerative. 
Schleiermacher dealt more seriously than Ritschl 
with the ultimate philosophical problems implied 
by Christianity ; and inasmuch as it is true that 
no theology can be completely satisfying that is 
not also a philosophy, in all that pertains to the 
ultimate grounds of Christian certainty, Schleier- 
macher is more helpful than Ritschl, especially 
when his theology is studied, as it should be, in the 
light of his philosophy. On the apologetic side, 
then, Schleiermacher is decidedly stronger than 
Ritschl : he faces the situation produced by modern 
science with greater courage and also with greater 
success. 

But when we come to the dogmatic content of 
Christianity, the position is reversed. Since the 
preaching and teaching of Christianity has to be 
done by recourse to the Bible, it is necessary that 
an adequate theology should interpret Biblical 
ideas with complete thoroughness in the light of its 
general presuppositions. This Ritschl does with 
much greater fulness and success than does Schleier- 
macher. It is only fair to say that he was greatly 
helped in his task by the advance of historical 
science since Schleiermacher’s time, though again 
it is equally just to say that he himself was an 
important contributor to this historical advance. 

For pulpit and catechetical work accordingly 
Ritschl possesses great advantages as compared 
with Schleiermacher. The writer believes that the 
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study of Justification and Reconciliation might do 
for our time what the study of Calvin’s Institutes 
did for Reformed Protestantism in the days of 
its ancient glory. It would be necessary for 
theologians to supplement Ritschl by a study of 
Schleiermacher, just as the great Protestant divines 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century had to 
go back for their philosophical presuppositions 
behind Calvin to Thomas Aquinas. 

It may be said, Is not Ritschl out of date in 
these days when everything changes so rapidly ? 
The answer is, ‘ As regards essentials, No.’ His 
system certainly can only be for us a body of refer- 
ence, as was Calvin’s Institutes for our fathers ; it is 
capable, however, of absorbing many new scientific 
and historical developments. In fundamentals, 
the situation a Christian theology has to meet has 
not changed in the last hundred and fifty years ; 
all its problems were already present to the Deists 
and the men of the Illumination. 

It may be said again, Ritschl’s Justification 
and Reconciliation is a work of extraordinary 
difficulty : ‘ Tell me the story slowly, that 1 may 
take it in.’ To understand the Christian gospel 
it cannot surely be necessary to master a book in 
three volumes—one historical, one Biblical, and one 
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constructive—in- which ‘the constructive volume 
alone extends, whether in the original German or in 
an English translation, to over six hundred pages. 
It is to be admitted that the system of Ritschl 
is difficult. That is because the way of new thought 
is encumbered by the débris of past systems, through 
which inevitably it has to make its way. The 
essential thought of Ritschl, as Herrmann has 
said, is amazingly simple, yet he has continuously 
to beat it out in opposition to older views which 
still control men’s minds and must be dealt with 
in order that the new may win its way. 

Finally, the study of all three volumes (of which 
the second is still untranslated into English) is not 
absolutely necessary, though it is of course ad- 
vantageous : the constructive volume (excellently 
translated) can be read alone. The writer desires 
to recommend the intelligent and open-eyed study 
of Ritschl’s system in the light of modern develop- 
ments as fundamental for modern teachers and 
preachers of Christianity. It would give co- 
herence and stability to our often loose and 
nebulous thinking, and would supply the necessary 
intellectual background without which the most | 
passionate urgency is apt to fail in its appeal to 
educated men. 


Riterature. 


THE INCARNATE LORD, 


OnE of the most marked features of recent 
theological writing is the increasing attention given 
to the work of Professor A. N. Whitehead, and to 
the organic conception of Nature of which he is the 
distinguished exponent. In The Incarnaie Lord, by 
Mr. L. 5. Thornton, M.A. (Longmans ; 21s. net), 
considerable space is given to a careful examina- 
tion of Whitehead’s terminology and thought, and 
generous acknowledgment is made of indebtedness. 
At the same time Mr. Thornton goes his own way, 
as one would expect in a thinker of his force and 
depth, and he has given us a work of rare quality 
on a great subject. 

Mr. Thornton is not content with the talk of a 
reconciliation between religion and science which 
consists in both parties agreeing to keep to separate 
compartments. The religion of the Incarnation 
cannot tolerate such a position. Christ is of cos- 
mical significance. ‘The Lordship of Christ over 


the universe and over history is the citadel of our 
faith. His Incarnation is for Christians the focus 
of all knowledge and of all experience. Allegiance 
to the Incarnate Lord is the necessary presupposi- 
tion of our continuing belief in God, as Christians 
understand that word, and the predetermining 
factor for all lesser loyalties.’ This is the high theme 
of the book. 

It would be beyond the scope of this notice to 
give any full summary of the argument which is 
close knit throughout. 

‘ Organism and revelation are two of the dominat- 
ing conceptions of this book.’ The universe is to 
be interpreted ‘in terms of activity advancing 
through ascending concrete forms until concrete 
activity attains that degree of individuality which is 
manifested on the level of spirit. Through this 
ascending series of activities a progression of 
revelation is given to the human mind, and is 
mediated by selective principles of unity in the 
concrete series of embodied activities. This media- 
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tion ascends in adequacy from less to more, from 
the instrumentality of objects to the self-determining 
individuality of agents on the level of spirit. . 
This advancing progression of the organic universe, 
of the revelation which it conveys, and of the 
mediation through which that revelation is given, 
rises to a point where in all its aspects it is focused 
in and upon man. At that point the progression 
passes by transformation into an infinite order of 
which man has experience. ... The Incarnation came 
as the climax of this ascending curve of movement, 
whereby the creative activity of God has been in- 
corporated into time and history.’ This position is 
developed with great insight in a series of chapters 
in which the writer discusses the person of Christ and 
His relation to God and man. The discussion, 
while in effect maintaining the catholic positions, 
has a remarkably modern flavour and freshness. 
Undoubtedly this is a book that will have to be 
reckoned with. 


WOODBROOKE STUDIES. 


The second volume of the Woodbrooke Studies, by 
Dr. Mingana, has now been issued (Heffer ; ros. 6d. 
net), containing further documents in Syriac and 
Garshani (Arabic in Syriac characters), with a 
critical apparatus by him, and explanatory intro- 
ductions by Dr. Rendel Harris. The documents 
contained in this second series, like those in the 
first, show that Dr. Mingana’s collection of MSS, 
which was given in trust by Mr. Edward Cadbury 
to the Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham, is 
of a valuable nature. The volume contains (1) an 
official apology of Christianity by the celebrated 
Nestorian Patriarch of the East Syrian Church, 
Timothy 1. (A.D. 780-823); (2) a document, 
‘The Lament of the Virgin, dealing with the 
resurrection of Christ and the lamentations of His 
mother over His body at the crucifixion; (3) an 
apocryphal document entitled ‘Martyrdom of 
Pilate,’ in which this Roman judge’s spiritual 
history is portrayed and he is made over into an 
accepted and glorified saint. Timothy’s Apology, 
which is here published for the first time, is in 
the form of a private theological discussion, occupy- 
ing two days, between him and Mahdi, the third 
’Abbassid Caliph of Bagdad, and may be dated 
about a.D. 781 or 782, shortly before the prime of 
the romantic Haroun al Raschid (the Caliph’s 
second son and successor). If we reflect that 
Timothy was the recognized head of all Eastern 
Christians, and the Caliph was the spiritual and 
temporal head of the Muhammadans, and, further, 
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that we have no earlier documentary evidence than 
this one of the relations between the so-called 
‘decadent’ Christianity of those days and the 
rising power of Islam, we cannot fail to see that the 
discussion is of much importance in Church history. 
It goes to show that Christianity, at least in Meso- 
potamia, was not so feeble in those days as some 
writers assume. There is a marvellous virility in 
the discussion, and the two antagonists manifest 
a keen desire to appreciate each other’s arguments. 
Although Timothy frequently uses the Kuran 
as a text-book in debate, even allowing the sword 
as a lawful instrument of propaganda in the sup- 
pression of idolatry, and in one reply deals a heavy 
blow at the Jacobite Syrians and the Greeks for 
their Patripassian theology, there is very little in 
his presentation of doctrine to offend orthodox 
Christianity. He and Mahdi naturally agree on the 
Virgin Birth and the sinlessness of Jesus, but differ 
on the Unity or Trinity of God, and on the question 
as to whether either God or Christ really died on the 
Cross. 

The other two documents in the volume claim to 
be written by no less a person than the great 
Gamaliel, and it is Dr. Rendel Harris’s opinion 
that they are substantially the lost Gamaliel book 
of which Revillout and others have brought forward 
fragments, They are written in the Garshini 
character and bear internal evidence of an ex- 
clusively Egyptian (Coptic) origin. They are part 
of the popular Christian literature or folklore which 
was widely diffused from the Nile to Mesopotamia, 
and they no doubt contain some fragments of 
genuine early tradition. ‘The Lament of the 
Virgin’ is a discourse composed by Cyriacus, 
Bishop of Bahnasa (é.e. Oxyrhynchus), who lived 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century. It 
represents the sorrows of Jesus’ mother (‘her 
sweet wailing ’), not at the Cross, but rather at the 
empty tomb, and she thus seems to have exchanged 
personalities with the Magdalene. In ‘The 
Martyrdom of Pilate,’ first written, according to 
Dr. Mingana, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
we have this ruler regarded as an Egyptian and 
canonized as a high-born kinsman of heaven. This 
is in accordance with Oriental history, which makes 
him and his wife saints in Egypt and the Levant, 
though evidently not in the Syrian or Latin Churches. 
Dr. Rendel Harris, in an illuminating introduction, 
discusses with great insight the question as to how 
the Jewish hatred for such a wicked and rapacious 
governor became changed into a pious memory on 
the part of Christians. The process commenced, 
he thinks, early in the second century by the 
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‘whitewashing’ of Pilate. The picture of Pilate 
dissociating himself from Herod- and the Jews 
became stereotyped in Christian teaching and 
ultimately led to his being placed on the list of 
saints. The whole document is most interesting 
as showing how the writer, in his efforts to stage 
Pilate’s conversion and make it historically incon- 
trovertible, puts him through the same sufferings 
as Jesus endured. The introductions by Dr. 
Rendel Harris to the various documents are most 
able reviews and criticisms, written in his usual 
clear and inimitable style, and conveying all the 
necessary information for the general reader, while 
Dr. Mingana’s Prefatory Notes and his Annotations 
are so well done that the reading of the documents 
becomes an easy and pleasant study. The originals 
are beautifully reproduced, in spite of the difficulties 
of the task, and great credit is due, as Dr. Mingana 
himself states, to the Aberdeen University Press 
and the Arabic and Syriac compositors. 


THE WISDOM LITERATURE. 


It is curious how at certain periods attention is 
concentrated on certain books of the Bible. A 
few years ago it was Jeremiah, now it is the turn 
of the Wisdom Literature. Recently no fewer than 
three volumes have appeared almost simultaneously, 
dealing with that literature either in whole or in 
part. The longest of the three books referred to is 
entitled Meditations in Ecclesiasticus, by the Rev. 
Arthur F. Taylor, M.A. (James Clarke ; 6s. net), 
and a very charming book it is. Dean Bell, of 
Canterbury, who introduces it, justly says that the 
Wisdom Literature is far too little known and 
regarded even by regular readers of the Bible, 
whether for literature or devotion. Mr. Taylor, 
who points out that the new Lectionary of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England 
contains about fifty lessons from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, seeks to remedy this defect. He 
does so by selecting sixty-four typical utterances 
of the book and offering practical and devotional 
comments upon them. We could hardly imagine 
a better method of commending this wise and 
ancient book to modern readers. There is nothing 
sermonic or preachy about the meditations: they 
are mostly brief, often scarcely two pages long, 
but always suggestive, full of insight and mellow 
wisdom, and resting upon a wide and observant 
knowledge of life and literature, especially of 
Thomas a Kempis and the mystics. The whole 
book sounds like the choice talk of some wise and 
experienced friend; and if Mr. Taylor, like Ben 
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Sira, is ‘ professionally-engaged in the moral in- 
struction of the young,’ there is certainly nothing 
professional in these meditations. We cordially 
commend them, not only as an introduction to 
the Apocrypha, or as an exposition of Ecclesiasticus, 
but on their own merits and for the ripe and genial 
wisdom which they embody. 

The other two books deal with the Wisdom 
Literature as a whole. Professor W. Harvey-Jellie, 
M.A., B.D., D.Lit., in his Where shall Wisdom 
be Found? (James Clarke; 3s. net), laments, 
like Dean Bell, that that literature is far too little 
known ; and the aim of his book, like the aim of 
Mr. Taylor’s, is ‘to make that literature popular 
and to open up its treasures of thought and devotion 
for the practical and thoughtful of the twentieth 
century.’ Conceiving his task in a large way, he 
deals not only with the generally recognized Wisdom 
Books of the Old Testament, i.e. Proverbs, Job, 
and Ecclesiastes, but also with certain ‘ Wisdom’ 
Psalms which relate to the same general problem, 
namely, Pss 19, 49, 73, 90, and, further, with 
Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Fourth 
Book of the Maccabees, the Book of Baruch, and 
Philo, where the Hebrew Wisdom and the Greek 
Logos seem to meet. Dr. Harvey-Jellie also traces 
the influence of the Wisdom Literature on the New 
Testament and finds it almost everywhere—in 
Jesus, the Fourth Gospel, Paul, James, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. He makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that there may be some connexicn 
between the Divine Wisdom in Pr 8 and the Timeeus 
of Plato; and he happily defines Old Testament 
wisdom as ‘efficiency,’ a certain keen, practical 
ability which has its roots in experience and its 
energy in religious motive. The treatment of 
the various topics is brief, but pointed, and the 
book would form a good basis for a more intensive 
study of the Wisdom Literature such as might 
be presented in a series of addresses by a minister 
to his Bible class or to his congregation. 

The distinctive feature of the volume on The Wis- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament, by the Rey. 
W.S. Bruce, D.D., F.R.S.E. (James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. 
net), is his inclusion in it of the Song of Songs 
and his elaborate defence of that song as at once 
a love poem and yet a poem whose depth can only 
be sounded by allegorical or mystical interpretation. 
Touching on the former aspect, the writer says: 
‘I only wish that to-day we had more of the fine 
venturesomeness of youth which our forefathers 
had, and which made them marry early and on 
small incomes and trust to love to lubricate the 
wheels and fill the home with a happy atmosphere 
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and a good family.’ But Dr. Bruce is as much 
impressed by the mystical quality of the book as 
by its physical sanity, and he devotes more than 
one chapter to this aspect of it, quoting aptly from 
Samuel Rutherford and others. In dealing with 
Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, he concentrates 
on their religious and ethical teaching and their 
answers to the problems raised by human life. 
The book is a convenient conspectus of the Wisdom 
Literature of the Old Testament which does not 
lose itself im the discussion of problems dear to 
literary criticism, but deals with living issues. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


In The Cross of Christ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
ys. 6d. net), the Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D., has given 
us a sound and eminently readable book on the 
Atonement. He deals especially with St. Paul’s 
exposition of the doctrine, and he gives a large, 
some may think an undue, place to criticism of 
the so-called forensic theory. Dr. Ross takes up 
seriatim the great texts which have been quoted in 
support of that theory, and he gives his interpreta- 
tion of each of them. One is left with the feeling 
that he has not wrestled with them as a whole, 
nor sufficiently allowed for their cumulative effect 
when taken together, and that there is more in 
them than he brings out... The whole book, how- 
ever, is a most persuasive presentation of ‘the 
personality of the Jesus of history as we are made 
aware of it through the story of the love for His 
fellows which devised great things for them, took 
upon itself the burden of their evil plight, and nerved 
Him to tread the way of the Cross for their sakes ; 
through the story of the unveiling, in His life of 
love-inspired service and sacrifice and suffering, 
of the unwearied fatherly love of God for His weak 
and wayward children.’ And all this is made the 
basis of a fervent appeal for a due response of 
Christian faith and love. 


LAW IN THE APOCRYPHA. 


Though much study has been devoted in recent 
years to the Apocryphal literature, it has not been 
adequately considered as a source of information 
on the legal aspect of Hellenistic Judaism. This 
defect Mr. Ralph Marcus has sought to remedy in 
his Law in the Apocrypha (Milford; 15s. net), 
which comes to us warmly commended by Professor 
Gottheil. It deals with its subject-matter under 
three categories—(r) God and Israel, (2) Law and 
Commandments, (3) Ceremonial Observances : the 
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first including such topics as God as Father, the 
Merit of the Fathers, Chastisement, Repentance, 
etc.; the second dealing with Torah, Tradition, 
the Study of the Law, etc. ; and the third with the 
Sabbath, the Festivals; the Temple, Sacrifice, and 
Offerings. The general conclusion is that the 
ideas expressed in the Apocryphal literature are 
seen to be a natural development of the religious 
teaching recorded in the Old Testament. In view 
of the conflicting opinions of contemporary scholars 
on the question of the prophetic attitude to sacri- 
fice, it is of particular interest to see the evidence 
for the later period furnished by the Apocrypha, 
as tabulated by Mr. Marcus. 

One of the admirable features of this valuable 
book is that all the relevant passages are quoted in 
full in Greek and translated, and frequently textual 
notes, which chiefly take the Syriac into account, 
are added. Thus the scholar and the plain man 
alike may read the book with profit. A breathing 
has inadvertently been dropped from Greek words 
ON PP. 30, 41, 55, 64, 67, 73, 87, and 94. On p. 60 
“EAAevixv, 79 PAA, 80 Nixdvop, and 92 vevopevor 
should be corrected to “EAAqvixéy, Birirmw, Nuxdvep, 
and veuopevor respectively. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


The charge has been made that much modern 
writing on social problems is somewhat superficial, 
for whereas Plato or Aristotle would have begun by 
inquiring what is the function of the State, and what 
the nature of the good to be pursued, modern 
writers are apt to pass these over, as if they needed 
no investigation, and hasten on to treat of what 
seem more practical problems. No such charge 
can be brought against Fundamental Problems of 
Life, by Professor J. S. Mackenzie, Litt.D., LL.D. 
(Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net). Perhaps the title 
might, with more fitness, have been ‘ Fundamental 
Problems of Social Life,’ for the work is ‘an essay 
on citizenship as pursuit of values.’ ‘ It was begun 
as a short treatise on Citizenship, with special 
reference to the problem of World Citizenship, but 
it was soon found impossible to deal with the 
subject at all satisfactorily without some discussion 
of the values that are aimed at in human life.’ 
Accordingly Professor Mackenzie has devoted 
Part I. to a careful discussion of ‘the problem of 
value,’ in which he treats of the value of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, of the place of religion, and 
of social values. The general conclusion reached 
“may be summed up in the statement that intrinsic 
Value is found in the creation of Joy through the 
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apprehension of Truth by means of Power ; and 
the persistent effort to help in doing this is Goodness. 
In so far as this is in some degree achieved, it is 
Beauty. Whatever helps in realizing it has in- 
strumental Value. Goodness has supreme Worth. 
Beauty has supreme Value. Goodness cannot be 
effectively realized without Power Beauty yields 
Joy, which is its subjective aspect. Nothing 
has value which has not some degree of Reality. 
Reality, rightly apprehended, is Truth. These 
would seem to be the fundamental Values.’ 

In Part II., which constitutes the major part of 
the work, Professor Mackenzie deals with the 
problem of citizenship. After an historical survey 
of the theories of citizenship, he discusses the three 
aspects of life—the cultural, the economic, and the 
political. Finally, he has two suggestive chapters 
on the Problem of a World Commonwealth and the 
Upward Path. In regard to the last he is guardedly 
optimistic. ‘What we have to recognize is that, 
at every point of our social and individual existence, 
there is an upward and a downward path, and to 
try always to choose the upward one. But it is 
seldom easy to be sure that we have found it. 
There are no signposts on the way. All that we 
can say is that it is the path that is seen to lead 
most directly to the gradual realization of all the 
supreme values of life.’ 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Fathers of the Church, by Professor F. A. Wright 
(Routledge ; 12s. 6d. net), contains selections from 
the writings of the early Latin Fathers. Professor 
Wright has done his work to admiration. In an 
interesting historical introduction he sketches the 
vast revolution in the fortunes of Rome which 
took place between the second and fourth centuries 
of the Christian era, when the pagan empire passed 
away and the Christian Church rose to world power. 
He argues that the Latin Fathers of that period 
have scarcely received their fair share of apprecia- 
tion. ‘Classical scholars in this country have 
usually been content to leave them severely alone, 
and in their case to translate the Latin proverb, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, as ‘all that I don’t 
know is not worth knowing.” And yet three at 
least of our seven authors, Tertullian, Jerome, and 
Augustine, are of the first importance, alike for their 
thought, their matter, and their style; and they 
would well repay the close attention that amongst 
us for so many years has been reserved for their 
pagan rivals.’ Besides the three mentioned above, 
selections are given from the writings of Cyprian, 
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Arnobius, Lactantius, and Ambrose. The longest 
passages, however, are from Tertullian’s ‘ Apology ’ 
and Augustine’s ‘City of God.’ In each case 
there is prefixed to the selections a short biography. 
The translations themselves are in excellent Eng- 
lish, and are refreshingly modern. Tertullian on 
‘Women’s Dress’ reads as if it had been written 
for the girls of a.p. 1928. 


THE BIBLE. 


The story of the English Bible has often been 
well told, but it has been told again with extra- 
ordinary fascination by the Rey. James Baikie, 
D.D., F.R.A.S., in The English Bible and its Story 
(Seeley, Service ; ros. 6d. net). The aim of the 
book is more particularly to show how the growth 
of the People and the growth of the Book, in its 
English dress, are inextricably intertwined. Dr. 
Baikie wisely carries the story back to the very 
beginning, and not the least valuable chapters are 
those on How the Old Testament and the New 
Testament were written, chapters which lucidly 
present much interesting information on ancient 
manuscripts and scribal methods. Then, after 
dealing with the Vulgate, he plunges into the English 
story proper and traces it all the way from Ced- 


mon’s poetical paraphrases to the recent version of | 


Dr. Moffatt. 

Though the story is written without bias, it is 
easy to see that the writer’s sympathies are, as he 
admits, ‘frankly Protestant.’ In the struggle for 
a People’s Bible the Church often comes out any- 
thing but creditably. The reason why, though 
there was an English literature, there was no 
English Bible before Wycliffe’s time was simply 
that the Church was committed to the policy of 
maintainng Roman supremacy at all costs. The 
exclusive possession of the Bible by the clergy— 
and that in a language which the common people 
did not understand—was ‘ one of the key positions 
in which they entrenched themselves for the great 
conflict of privilege against the levelling tendencies 
of the time.’ A vernacular Bible was only too 
likely to undermine the dominion of the priesthood. 
It is this interweaving of the story of the Bible 
with the story of the people, the language, and the 
Church, that constitutes part of the charm of this 
excellently written book. That charm rests also 
in part on Dr. Baikie’s power of skilful selection 
and on his gift for telling a story. 
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A number of volumes of talks on religious sub- 
jects have been published here during the last few 
years, and even more in America. It is a popular 
form of writing at present. And some are good 
and some are less good. Concerning the Faith: 
Some Essays at Understanding, falls into the first 
category (Abingdon Press; $2.00). The author, 
Dr. Joseph M. M. Gray, says that the book is ‘an 
attempt at understanding some of the current 
trends and their implications for faith, intelligence 
and duty.’ It does not represent any body of 
organized conclusions. Dr. Gray makes very good 
use of what is of present interest, and out of a 
well-stocked mind he brings forth illustrations of 
his points. In his chapter on ‘From Panic to 
Personality ’ he tells the story which he had read 
in Dr. Gilkey’s Barrows Lectures of a young 
Chinese who had finished his studies n New York 
and was about to return to China to become super- 
intendent of schools in one of the large Chinese 
cities, who said to Dr. Fosdick: ‘I want Christ, 
and I want Christ because I want power that I 
may live a serviceable life for my people before I 
fall on sleep.’ Dr. Gray’s comment on this is: 
‘No Chinese, going back to China or already there, 
has yet been reported as saying that he wanted 
Mr. Bertrand Russell or Professor Dewey because 
he wanted power that he might live a serviceable 
life for his people.’ 

Take another quotation—this time on the 
adventure of faith. ‘In a recently published 
interview an unusually well-informed and success- 
ful business man was asked to name the principal 
requirement for a man who wants to “get on” in 
business. He replied at once, “‘ Courage to jump 
off the dock.” He explained his answer by adding 
that the man who can muster enough faith in a 
business to jump off the dock and sink or swim 
with it, in other words, to risk his whole future on 
it, may drown, but if he wins, he wins in a large 
fashion. This was not simply a picturesque 
phrasing of opinion ; it was an accurate reflection 
of everyday truth. All business begins in the 
adventure of faith.’ 


Under the somewhat mysterious title of The Life 
of Space (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net) are gathered 
five essays of Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
Bernard Miall. More than half the book is occupied 
with a discussion of the Fourth Dimension, which, 
of course, as the result of the work of Minkowski 
and Einstein, has to-day an altogether new im- 
portance. It is claimed that the essayist ‘ avoids 
mathematics ; his book is for the general reader,’ 
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but it may be doubted if the discussion will be of 
much interest to any save those who have some 
previous knowledge of the subject. Considerable 
space is given to the theories and speculations of 
C. H. Hinton, who, by his ‘ Episode of Flatland’ 
and other writings, has perhaps come as near as 
any writer to making the Fourth Dimension imagin- 
able. The other essays, on Dreams, the Isolation 
of Man, the Marvels of Space and Time, and God, 
are short. There runs through the whole a strange 
mixture of science and unrestrained imagination 
which is reminiscent of second century Gnosticism. 


We note that Messrs. Allenson in their autumn 
announcements imclude a novel, ‘The Masked 
Knight of Alons.’ In asking a good reception for 
it they acknowledge that they are not a novel 
house. It may be that they will be known as this 
in future, but however that may be, they are at 
present a house for children’s sermons. This 
month they publish Chats with My Chums, Twenty- 
four Sunday Morning Addresses to Boys and Girls, 
by the Rev. D. Melville Simpson (2s. 6d. net), and 
The Lost Santa Claus, by the Rev. J. Ernest Parsons 
(3s. 6d. net). The difference between these two 
volumes is that in the first real incidents are used, 
and in the second imaginary. Dream is a device 
which is happily used in a number of the parables 
in The Lost Santa Claus. 


Principal Rainy in one of his last lectures urged 
his students to study the history and doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, because, he said, the day was 
coming when the great controversy would again 
be with the claims of Rome. Be that as it may, 
certain it is that if John Bunyan’s pilgrim were 
to pass this way he would find that Giant Pope had 
lost none of his vigour. A very able and scholarly 
book has come to hand from Australia, The 
Protestant Faith contrasted with the Roman Catholic 
Faith, by the Rey. John Burgess, D.D. (Angus & 
Robertson). It is historical in character. There 


‘is none of the bitterness of the controversialist in 


it. Its aim is to present Protestantism as a posi- 
tive faith, not as a mere rejection of Romanism. 
Points of agreement between the Protestant 
and Roman Churches are noted, and differences 
are stated temperately. The field covered em- 
braces the whole domain of Christian doctrine, 
and the exposition is remarkably thorough. The 
method of contrasting the two types of doctrine 
proves to be a very effective way of exhibiting 
the system of Christian truth, and Dr. Burgess’s 
book would serve as an excellent text-book on 
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systematic theology. While a highly creditable 
work of learning, it is written and arranged with 
such clearness that the ordinary layman may read 
it with pleasure and profit. 


Dr. Percy Dearmer, of King’s College, London, 
is the editor of a new series of little books with the 
general title ‘ Affirmations: God in the Modern 
World.’ They are published by Ernest Benn at 
one shilling each. There is going to be quite a 
number of them, but the three we have received 
are representative. A really admirable treatment 
of The Problem of Pain, by Mr. Robert W. Mac- 
Kenna, M.A., M.D., deals with its physical and 
moral sides, and also its religious implications. 
There is a fine essay on The Religion We Need, by 
Mr. S. Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta University. 
And, finally, there is a sensible booklet, On Keeping 
Sunday, by the Vicar of Barking, the Rev. Leslie S. 
Hunter. The series has no definite credal stand- 
point. Each writer is left to state his own con- 
clusions in the faith that free discussion will help 
us to arrive at truth. It is a kind of ‘ open plat- 
form’ series. If all the rest are as good as these 
three, the experiment will be interesting. 

Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D., has pre- 
pared a volume which he hopes may be looked upon 
as a companion to ‘ The Anthology of Jesus.’ For, 
if it gives the thought of Christian teachers on their 
Divine Master, this volume gives the acts of the 
heroes of the faith. ‘Together the two volumes 
give word and deed; precept and example; the 
Alpha and Omega of the Christian Faith.’ Deeds 
Done for Christ (Cassell ; 7s. 6d. net) is divided into 
five chapters. The first contains ten short accounts 
of Martyrs of the Faith, the second chapter is on 
‘Homeland Heroes of the Faith ’"—Robert Raikes, 
Thomas Chalmers, Thomas Guthrie, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, Father Dolling, and John Howard. Then 
follow ‘ Heroes in Fields Afar,’ ‘ Heroines of the 
Mission Field,’ and ‘ Triumphs of the Translators.’ 


The sources of the extracts are acknowledged at the © 


end of the book. Probably many readers will be 
encouraged to get the original biographies, and this 
is just what Sir James Marchant would like. 


It is a bold thing to put words into the lips 
of Him who spake as never man spake, and 
when it is attempted the result is not always unto 
edification. Take this snatch: of conversation be- 
tween Jesus and John the Baptist. ‘Cousin, what 
are you going to be when you area man?’ ‘I’m 
not quite sure, John. What are you?’ The 
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quotation is from When He dwelt Among Us, by the 
Rev. W.S. Brookes (James Clarke ; 3s. net). Most 
of the book, however, rises above this level. It is 
a sincere attempt to make the gospel narrative 
more vivid. The writer has a considerable gift of 
imagination, and is animated by an earnest desire 
to make Jesus more real to his readers. He follows 
closely the text of Scripture, and his filling in of the 
background will no doubt give the story a freshness 
to many. 


A little book of great excellence has been pub- 
lished under the title of Worship, Witness and 
Work (James Clarke ; 3s. net). It contains notes 
of lectures on the work of the ministry by the late 
Rev. R. S. Simpson, D.D. These notes are very 
brief, but they are of pure gold. They will be 
treasured not only by those who knew and revered 
Dr. Simpson, but by many preachers who desire 
to equip themselves for their high office. 


The Birth of Conscience, by Miss Constance L. 
Maynard (R.T.S.; 2s. net), would seem to be an 
essay in ethics. And so, in a sense, it is, But n 
reality it is a study of the narrative of the Fall in 
Genesis. The exposition is introduced by chapters 
on Conscience generally and its limitations, but the 
bulk of the book is devoted to the exposition of 
the incident of the Temptation and Fall of man in 
Eden. The treatment is not altogether modern, but 
the book will serve a useful purpose. It is written 
with earnestness. 


The aim of Dr. Edward H. Sugden’s Fernley 
Lecture on Israel’s Debt to Egypt (Epworth Press ; 
5s. net) is to show that one of the most important 
formative influences upon the life and thought of 
Israel was that of Egypt. This was certainly worth 
emphasizing ; for, in emphasizing the undoubted 
influence of Babylon, it has often been the fashion 
to ignore that of Egypt, which, as Dr. Sugden 
shows, must have been considerable, though perhaps 
he, in his turn, tends to exaggerate it, as when he 
finds it in the Hebrew agricultural festivals. But 
he argues with much cogency that that influence 
may be traced in circumcision, in the rite of anoint- 
ing, in the ephod, in the ark, whose prototype may 
have been the Egyptian sacred bark, in the general 
structure of Solomon’s temple, in the Wisdom 
Literature, in ideas of the future life, etc. He 
argues further that the first, second, and fourth com- 
mandments ‘are so far indebted to Egypt as they - 
are protests against Egyptian polytheism, Egyptian 
image-worship, and Egyptian unremitting labour.’ 
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One specially valuable part of the book to those 
who have no access to any Egyptian literature will 
be the quotations from that literature which Dr. 
Sugden places alongside of their Hebrew parallels. 
Apart from the familiar Hymn to Aten, which so 
closely resembles Ps 104, some of these are very 
striking. Surely, for example, we can hardly 
fail to detect a connexion between Ps 30° and these 
lines : 


The Lord of Thebes passeth not a whole day wroth ; 
His wrath is finished in a moment, and naught is 
left. 


Dr. Sugden suggests that the phrase ‘to go west’ 
may have its origin in the Egyptian idea of the 
departed spirit crossing the Nile to the land of the 
setting sun. His whole argument tends to confirm 
the statement of Sayce which he quotes, that ‘ we 
are still under the influence of ideas whose first 
home was in Egypt.’ 


Archdeacon Paterson Smyth has followed his 
* People’s Life of Christ’ with A Boys’ and Girls’ 
Life of Christ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). It 
is a handsome volume, beautifully printed in 
large, clear type, and illustrated profusely by 
reproductions of famous paintings by Millais, 
Munkaecsy, Rubens, and others. There are two 
maps, one a very fine one of the Sea of Galilee and 
its surroundings. The story is told in simple 
language on traditional lines, without much dis- 
tinction but with sufficient clearness and detail 
to set the personality of Jesus before youthful 
eyes. 


A handsome volume, in dark blue and gold and 
very pleasant to read and handle with its thick 
white paper and clear type, is The Madonna: An 
Anthology, selected and edited by Sir James Mar- 
chant, K.B.E. (Longmans; 18s. net). A long 
introduction on the Madonna in Art has been 
contributed to it by Sir Charles Holmes, K.C.V.O., 
Director of the National Gallery. After that 
there follows the book proper, two hundred pages 
dealing with the Virgin Mary in prose and poetry. 
The extracts are so arranged as to form a 
complete life, and every second or third page 
there is a full page reproduction of a famous 
Madonna. a ee) 

* We say much to-day about man’s control over 
Nature and the limitless possibilities for the in- 
crease of that control. Is it not time to ask whether 
this power of man to control Nature has not some 
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metaphysical meaning, which is basic for the 
interpretation of his nature and his destiny ?’ 
This is the question discussed in the Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1928, now published under the title 
of The Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in Im- 
mortality, by Professor E. W. Lyman (Milford ; 
4s. 6d. net). The writer’s argument is that ‘the 
self cannot really be understood in its creative 
activities, and in its profounder religious insights 
and experiences, except as we go on to conceive 
it as essentially psychical in its nature, as cause 
and not simply effect, as possessing metaphysical 
freedom, and by reason of these characteristics as 
enduring in time.’ 


The venerable Dr. F. B. Meyer has been occupy- 
ing his well-earned leisure by garnering some 
golden sheaves from the rich harvest of his ministry. 
He writes ‘amid the glow and warmth of love 
which has gathered round me on my eighty-first 
birthday.’ Two volumes have come from _ his 
pen, and his name on the title-page will be a suffi- 
cient commendation to very many. 

Under the somewhat infelicitous title Five 
‘Musts’ of the Christian Life (Morgan & Scott ; 
2s. 6d. net) he deals with the great topics of 
Regeneration, Sacrifice, Selflessness, Service, and 
Worship. In these, together with four other 
addresses on kindred subjects, he seeks to enumer- 
ate and explain those steps that lead the inquiring 
soul through darkness up to God, to the inner 
experience which culminates in Divine likeness. 

The Call and Challenge of the Unseen (Morgan 
& Scott ; 3s. 6d. net) contains fifteen addresses on 
matters connected with personal religion. They 
are full of helpful exposition and homely counsel, 
and are illuminated by many apt illustrations 
drawn from the preacher’s own wide experience. 


The Bishop of Gloucester in the preface to his 
latest volume of sermons, The Building of the Church 
of Christ (Murray ; 7s. 6d. net), says : ‘ The sermons 
in this volume have perhaps this in common, that 
they represent the University type of sermon rather 
than the Parochial, and the academic rather than 
the popular side of Christian life. They have, I 
think, a common purpose, for underlying them 
there is always the idea of helping in some way 
in the building up of the Christian Church and of 
Christian life.’ This is a volume not to be lightly 
passed over. The sermon, somewhat shortened in 
form, which we give for the Second Sunday in 
Advent is Dr, Headlam’s, and in it will be 
seen the sustained thought, close reasoning, and 
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lucid style characteristic of all Dr. Headlam’s 
work. 

Jesus and Youth, by Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A. 
(The Pilgrim Press ; 2s. 6d. net), has for its sub- 
title ‘ A World-Study of Jesus Christ.’ This refers 
to the fact that an International Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. has drawn up a three years’ scheme 
of lessons in the life of Christ. This book contains 
the first year’s course. What advantage will 
accrue from having a uniform scheme for all 
countries is not very apparent. Mr. Mathews, 
however, is an ideal writer for youth, and he 
succeeds in making these studies intensely interest- 
ing and picturesque. They carry the story of 
Jesus to the beginning of His ministry and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and they present Him as the 
inspired and inspiring leader of adventurous youth, 


We have nothing but praise and a cordial 
welcome for Peloubet’s Bible Dictionary (R.T.S. ; 
ros. 6d. net). It is based upon *Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary,’ but has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. Its purpose is ‘to bring to 
the great body of our Sunday-school teachers, and 
intelligent Christian households, a Bible Dictionary 
fully abreast of the latest modern scholarship, 
giving them the things which will most aid them 
in their work, but omitting long discussions and 
theories, and questions which are still in the melting- 
pot, both for want of room, and because they can 
be discussed intelligently only by trained scholars.’ 
The standpoint of the book is conservative, but it 
gives where appropriate a very fair, if brief, account 
of more critical views. As an illustration of its 
thoroughness it may be mentioned that it gives a 
complete chronology of the Acts according to six 
authorities, Hastings’ D.B., Ramsay, Harnack, 
Lightfoot, ‘Encyclopedia Biblica, and Lewin. It 
contains a wealth of illustrative pictures and plans, 
also nearly a score of excellent maps based on the 
work of Sir W. M. Ramsay and Sir George Adam 
Smith. To the Bible student who has no access 
to larger works it should prove of very considerable 
value. 

The Universal Bible Commentary, edited by the 
Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A., D.D. (R.T.S.; 7s. 6d. 
net), is really a marvel at the price. It contains 
an introduction to each book of the Bible, with 
brief notes on such texts as need elucidation. 
A short account is also given of the various books 
of the Apocrypha. Large use has been made of 
the notes of the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible,’ but 


there is evidence of independent study of the 
original Greek and Hebrew, while the most modern 
commentaries and translations have been drawn 
upon. It is a book which may be warmly com- 
mended to the genera] reader. 


Lives and Legends of Apostles and Evangelists, by 
Miss Myrtle Strode-Jackson (R.T.S. ; 6s. net), is a 
very excellent piece of work. The writer, aided 
financially by the Zion Research Foundation, has 
carried out a considerable amount of research work, 
and handles her material with easy mastery. While 
appreciative and warmly Christian in spirit, she is 
by no means an uncritical writer. Authorities are 
quoted, and the historical value of the various 
traditions and legends is appraised. The result is 
a very informing and readable book, containing a 
wealth of information not only about the Apostles, 
but also about the early Christian Church. 


In these days when volumes of essays form 
popular gift-books it should not be forgotten that 
the Religious Tract Society has issued two uni- 
form volumes of essays by Mr. Kennedy Williamson 
inacheap edition. They are The Uncarven Timbers 
and The Shining Traffic. They are attractively 
bound in crimson and black, the paper is good and 
the type clear, and the price is only 3s. 6d. net each. 


The minister of the Reformed Church at Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania—Mr. Hobart D. M‘Keehan, B.D., 
has published selections from a year’s preaching, 
and Dr. Fort Newton writes an Introduction. The 
title of the volume is The Patrimony of Life (Revell). 
So interesting is Mr. M‘Keehan’s matter, and so easy 
his style, that the reader is carried on from sermon 
to sermon. 

There are two Shepperds, one with an ‘e’ and 
the other with an ‘a.’ They are both ‘ parsons.’ 
The one is impatient and the other patient. And 
sO, in response to the Rev. Dick Sheppard’s ‘ The 
Impatience of a Parson,’ the Rev. W. Shepperd, 
M.A., has written The Apology of a Patient Parson, 
and the Lord Bishop of Blackburn aids and abets 
the apology with an introduction (Skeffingtons ; 
3s. 6d. net). It might be supposed that the re- 
joinder was suggested by the similarity of the names 
only. But obviously this was a subsidiary motive. 
For the Shepperd with an ‘e’ has convictions as 
deep and serious as the Sheppard with an ‘a,’ and 
he expresses them with as much earnestness and 
with not much less than the same ability. This is 
a really good book, sane, level-headed, and pungent. 


—— 
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He often gets his namesake under the fifth rib with 
shrewd thrusts. But his book is not merely a re- 
joinder. It is positive in its aim. The writer sees 
the defects of the Church, but he sees them in the 
right proportion. He has by no means lost his 
faith in the Church and its future, and gives good 
reasons for the faith that is in him. He has plenty 
of suggestions to make of a practical character. 
But his book (which ought to be read) will be useful 
chiefly in counteracting that exaggerated criticism 
which is so cheap and easy and which so often is 
unbalanced and therefore untrue. 


Creative Personality (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net) by the 
Rey. Stewart A. McDowall, B.D., is a volume of 
sermons preached at very varying times and places. 
But there is close continuity in the thought. The 
one idea of Creative Personality lies behind all the 
sermons. One of these is given in abridged form in 
‘The Christian Year.’ It carries out the conception 
of reciprocal relation which was worked out also in 
the preceding three. 


I Dreamed Again, by Mr. W. Proctor (Stockwell), 
contains a series of studies in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Part II., and is issued as a sequel to the author’s 
earlier Pilgrim book, ‘The Great Adventure.’ The 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to three great 
commentators on Bunyan—Kerr Bain, Alexander 
Whyte, and John Kelman—and this indebtedness 
is obvious on every page. Bunyan, however, pro- 
vides a rich harvest, and there is room for many 
gleaners in the field. While making no claim to 
originality, the present work is thoroughly well 
done, and should prove a most useful guide to any 
one who seeks to expound the subject to a popular 
audience. 

Uniform with the four volumes which have 
already appeared in ‘The People’s Pulpit,’ and 
which were reviewed last month, is The Grace of 
Jesus Christ. It contains nine sermons by the 
Rey. Arthur Pringle (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net). It 
is the first sermon which gives the title. ‘The 
word “‘ grace,” ’ Mr. Pringle says, ‘ means “‘ gracious- 
ness,’ charm, of course in the best and truest 
sense. Is it not a happy inspiration that, practically 
at the end of every service, Christian people should 
hear these words ?’ When pleading the necessity 
of graciousness in the smaller things in life, he recalls 
the picture in Punch ‘ where the verger is explaining 
the features of the church and congregation to a 
visitor on a week-day. And he says, ‘‘ The people 
who come to this church are very good Christians 
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until you put somebody else into their pews.” 
And the worst of it is that, not merely as regards 
such things as inadvertently putting other people 
into their pews, Christian people are often so fright- 
fully touchy.’ 

The Student Christian Movement has published 
a book which was much needed and which will be 
found helpful by those who have to conduct brief 
‘ prayers ’ either at home or in school or college. 
Two-Minute Bible Readings is the title (3s. net). 
The divisions are ‘ The Gospel Story,’ ‘ The Sayings 
of Jesus,’ ‘ The Early Church’ (Acts and Epistles), 
‘The Prophets, Psalms, and Proverbs,’ and ‘ Old 
Testament Narrative.’ Necessarily the book con- 
sists of selections. There are brief passages which 
are self-contained, but there are also examples of 
passages which we would like to read but for their 
length. The story of Stephen and the great Nature 
Psalm are examples. These are shortened with 
skill so as not to sacrifice the value of the passages, 
almost all of which can be read in two minutes or 
less. 


Has Christ Failed? by Mr. Bernard M. Allen, 
M.A., LL.D. (Williams & Norgate ; 5s. net), is a 
little book intended to give the assurance that 
Christ has still a message for the world, and that 
His essential teaching is in harmony with present- 
day science and philosophy. The scholarship and 
moral earnestness of the writer are not in question, 
but his analysis of the gospel narratives is con- 
fessedly built on the work of Schweitzer and Loisy, 
and gives us a purely human Jesus. There is 
nothing new in this, but if this be all, then it may 
assuredly be said that Christ has failed, utterly 
failed, to make Himself understood by the Christian 
Church of all ages. 


As Above, So Below, by Mr. J. B. Tombleson, 
B.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Williams & Norgate ; 5s. net), 
is a little book on Pantheism, making use as far 
as may be of Christian terminology. It is prefaced 
by some mysterious diagrams which resemble the 
fertilization of ova or the spread of some strepto- 
coccus through the blood cells, but which are 
intended to illustrate how spirit penetrates matter 
and, after purifying it, returns to rest in the infinite. 
The two main sections of the book deal with the 
unfolding of the theory and its practice. 

As Christmas comes round Sunday-school prizes 
and possibly prizes for attendance at various 
Church organizations may have to be got. In 
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addition there are innumerable books to be given as 
gifts. And it is not always easy to be certain 
that one is choosing well. We can quite con- 
fidently recommend all the books for boys and girls 
published by the Religious Tract Society. And 
there are so many of them that the right thing for 
every age is here. 

To begin with the Annuals and with the children. 
The Nut Crackers at Home, with large print and 
excellent coloured pictures, contains stirring verses 
by Mabel M. Stevenson (6s. net). For a year or two 
older comes Little Dots (2s. 6d. net), with pretty 
pictures and stories and verses. And to turn 
to a few which are for girls only—though we are 
not quite sure whether this rigid separation of girls’ 
and boys’ books is wise; for, as W. T. Stead once 
said of separate education, ‘If the Lord had wanted 
them separate he would have had all the girls born 
on one side of the street and all the boys on the 
other.’ But for all that both the boys’ and girls’ 
annuals are excellent in their illustrations as well 
as in the stories and articles. The School Girls’ 
Annual, vol. 7, is edited by Flora Klickman. To 
say this is sufficient to ensure it a wide circulation 
(3s. 6d. net). Slightly larger is The Empire Annual 
for Girls, vol. 20. It is full of stories of school life 
and adventure, topical articles and sport, hints for 
the practical girl, and several plates in colour and 
tint (7s. 6d. net). Not dissimilar is the yearly 
volume of Every Girl’s Paper. Its title is Our 
Girls’ Annual (7s. 6d. net). And for distinctly 
older girls again comes The Girls’ Own Annual 
(12s. 6d. net). This is a thick volume with enough 
reading in it for weeks. Uniform with it is The 
Boys’ Own Annual (12s. 6d. net). The Empire 
Annual (7s. 6d. net) is also for boys—for boys 
several years younger, and for perhaps about the 
same age comes the slimmer volume, The Schoolboys’ 
Annual (3s. 6d. net). 

We have now a choice of fifteen books, each 
containing one complete story. Four are family 
tales, suitable perhaps for the nine to elevens. 
Amy Le Feuvre writes as delightfully as ever in 
Cousins in Devon (38. 6d. net); Jock with Mouste is 
by Agnes Giberne (2s. 6d. net); Only Just ‘ Billy, 
by Amy Whipple (2s. 6d. net), and The Laughing 
Band, by Theodora Wilson (2s. 6d. net). There are 
five girls’ stories and about the same number of 
boys’ all marked by the two characteristics of no 
pi talk but plenty of heroes and heroines who have 
started on the great adventure of life under their 
Leader. In All about a Brownie (2s. 6d. net), 
Greenie and the Pink ’Un (2s. 6d. net), Paddy the 
Pride of the School (3s. 6d. net), Joy Meredith 


(3s. 6d. net), Captain Peg (2s. 6d. net), there will 
be found enjoyment for every girl between, say, 
ten and sixteen. We have arranged these girls’ 
books in order from the youngest to the oldest. 
The Explorer’s Son (38. 6d. net) and Boys of Gresham 
House (2s. 6d. net) are full of excitement. The 
Thrills of Tiny Tongaat (2s. 6d. net) is an account 
for the younger ones of a little Zulu boy. To stir 
up interest in missions give The Green Jade Image 
(3s. 6d. net). Twenty-six Stories of the Backwoods, 
each by a popular author, may be had for 3s. 6d. net. 


Another publishing firm which has provided 
excellent fare for boys and girls this Christmas 
season is The Pilgrim Press. It issues Young 
England, that old tried favourite, now in its forty- 
ninth year (6s. net),and containing any number of 
miscellaneous articles as well as long and short 
stories. 

Every Girl’s Annual has no articles, but twenty- 
five stories of adventure or of school life, and all of 
them good (5s. net). 


Those who want almanacs and calendars for 
1929 with daily mottoes should send to Messrs. 
Pickering & Inglis, who have an excellent choice. 
The prices vary from id. to 1s. 6d. 


The following books have also been received. 
A notice here does not preclude a fuller one later : 


ALLEN & UNWIN— 
G. A. Dorsey, The Evolution of Charles Darwin. 
E. Wales Hirst, Ethical Love (7/6 net). 
V. M. Hillyer, A Child’s History of the Wovl@ 
(7/6 net). 
A. J. W. Keppel, The Theory of the Cosi-Price 
System (6/- net). 


O. Jespersen, An International Language (4/6 net). — 


Basi BLACKWELL—Francis James Chavasse (6d.). 
‘Bright Worps’ OrrickE—A. B. Genese, ‘That's @ 
Miracle’ (1/6). 

CuInA INLAND Mrsston—Bessie Webster, 
Might nor by Power (1/-). 
HERBERT CLARKE, THE VENDOME PrREss—-England, 
America, and the Freedom of the Seas. 

JAMES CLARKE & Co.— 
J. L. Sibley and D. Westermann, Liberia—Old and 
New (7/6 net). 
Adam Philip, Sunday Devotions for Busy Homes. 
New and revised edition (3/6 net). 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Mary Entwistle, The Dreamer of Bedford Gaol (6d.). 
J. Dalley, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
(1/- net). 
Diocesan House—The Church and the Jews, July 
1928 (1/6 per annum). 
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EpwortH PRESS— 
T. Ross, The Curse and Cure of Christendom 
(3/6 net). 
J. E. Rattenbury, Our Father and His Family 
(1/- net). 
M. G. Pearse, He Must Reign (2/6 net). 
Frank Ballard, Protestantism Justified (1/- net). 
FRASER, Epwarp & Co.—H. MacHuisdean, The Great 
Law, vol. ii. (5/-). 
Herrers—The Atonement, Ed. C. Lattey (7/6 net). 
HoMELAND AssociaTion Ltp.—C. B. Cockett, John 
Bunyan’s England (t/-). 
HULBERT PUBLISHING Co. Ltp.—Rev. W. G. Scroggie, 
Why Ave We Protestants ? 
INDEPENDENT PrRESS—Thoughts from Dy. Jowett’s 
Sermons. 
KINGSGATE PrEss—H. C. Mander, Church Membership 
(6d. net). 
LonGMANS, GREEN & Co.— 
Eustace Dudley, The Challenge (4/-). 
Darwell Stone, The Prayer Book Measure and the 
Deposited Book. Second edition (1/- net). 
Herbert Thurston, The Eucharistic Fast (1/-). 
W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Cheap edition (6/- net). 
W. Carey, Sin, Suffering and Sorrow (1/- net). 
MarRSHALL Bros.—W. G. Barnes, Women in the Bible 
(2/-). 
W. H. Mitnezs, Ltp., Wakefield—W. J. Brown, Notes 
on Islam (1/-). 
MorEHOUSE PUBLISHING Co.—O. R. Rowley, The 
Anglican Episcopate of Canada and New- 


foundland. 
Morcan & Scott—D. M. McIntyre, In His Likeness 
(3/- net). 
Does God Answey Prayer, by ‘ Torchbearer’ 
(3/- net). 


PICKERING & INGLIS— 
Seeing the Way to Heaven, ed. Hy. Pickering 
(3/- net). 
Mrs. K. Freeman, From Dawn to Sundown (1/6 net). 
Robert Lee, The Outlined Romans (3/- net). 
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W. E. Blackstone, Jesus is Coming (3/- net). 

George Goodman, The Seventy Best Bible Stories 
(3/- net). 

C. F. Hogg, The Sacraments (6d. net). 

Captain Carré, The Sailor’s Guide (6d. net). 

H. C. G. Moule, Philippian Studies. Second imp. 


(3/6 net). 
D. J. Beattie, Songs of the King’s Highway (2/6 
net). 
PILGRIM Press—Carey Bonner, Bunyan, the Dreamer 
(1/6 net). 


PUBLICITY BUREAU FOR SouTH CHINA, Hone Konc— 
Hong Kong. Third edition, revised. 
RELIcious Tract Soclery—W. J. May, John Bunyan. 
FLeminc H. Revett Co.—W. M. Thornton, How to 
Become a Christian. 
Riper & Co.—Ethel Archer, Concerning Dream Poetry 
and Imagination and Originality (3d. each). 
Rivinctons—K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament. 
Sixth edition, revised (2/6 net). 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD,— 
F. von Reuter, Psychical Experiences of a Musician 
(7/6 net). 
J. E. J. Fanshawe, 
(2/6 net). 
O. Chambers, My Utmost for His Highest (3/6 net). 
SKEFFINGTON & Son LtTp.— 
S. M. Statham, Short Addresses for the 
(6/- net). 
Sermons for Matins, ed. J. H. Burn, vol. ii. (6/- 
net). 
G. A. Catherwood, The Faith of the Little Shepherd 
(2/- net). 
J. C. Murray, The Things that Matter (3/6 net). 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
N. P. Williams, Anglo-Catholicism (3d.). 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MoOvEMENT—H. Balme, The Con- 
tribution of Christian Thought to the Science 
and Practice of Medicine (6d. net). 
Warp, Lock & Co. Ltp.—Fay Inchfawn, 
Trumpets (2/6 net). 
WarpMan—S. P. T. Prideaux, Ad Clerum (1/- net). 
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Beaders of Theological TBougBe. 


Wilfred Monod. 


By Monsieur A. N. BERTRAND, PASTOR AT THE ORATORY OF THE LOUVRE, Paris. 


Dr. WiLtFRED Monon, pastor at the Oratory of the 
Louvre and Professor in the Free Faculty of Pro- 
testant Theology at Paris, is doubtless, in Christian 
circles abroad, the best known representative to-day 
of French Protestantism. A member of the Con- 
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tinuation Committees of Life and Work and of 
Faith and Order, and an ardent supporter of Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, as well 
as a member of the executive committee of the 
latter, he secures with rare success and undisputed 
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superiority of view the representation of his Church 
and country in the different spheres of international 
Christian activity. Readers of THE Expository 
Times will no doubt be glad to have some informa- 
tion on the career, the personality, and the methods 
of work of this beloved and respected brother. 

Pastor Wilfred Monod was born in Paris in 1868. 
He was the eldest son of Pastor Theodore Monod, 
whose successor he was one day to become in the 
pulpit of the Oratory of the Louvre. He had 
behind him a long pastoral line ; and it is a recog- 
nized fact that the Monod family, so far as French 
Protestantism is concerned, is not only one of the 
most numerous and one of the most prolific in 
eminent men, but is the one which has given to 
Protestantism the greatest number of pastors. As 
a child, he grew up in a religious atmosphere which 
bore very deep imprints of revival, all the deeper 
because the Monod family offered an exceptionally 
favourable soil for this movement, which was of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and which was destined to 
transmit to French Protestantism some of the 
richest fruits of Wesleyanism. On his mother’s 
side he had a Scottish ancestry ; and his father 
had been converted during a voyage to America— 
not that he had been till then a stranger to Christi- 
anity or even to the pastoral calling, but it was 
through this special influence that he was able to 
put his thoughts and religious outlook into a 
definite form. 

In the Monod family the Sunday occupations 
were more influenced by Scottish than French 
customs. Every secular diversion was carefully 
banished. The children’s pastime consisted in 
answering Biblical questions which were put to 
them, and in the evening, before family worship, 
each of them had to write out some Biblical scene. 
One cannot help thinking that it is to this special 
education that the pastor of the Oratory is indebted 
for his extraordinary knowledge of the Bible and 
for the plastic and life-like manner in which he can 
convey its teachings in beautiful animated pictures. 
The school, the family, and the church were the 
sum-total of life for his associates and himself. In 
this rather limited circle, which knew little or 
nothing of outside life and which enjoyed a certain 
amount of middle-class comfort, the social question 
never obtruded itself : it was not an object of study 
to men who were entirely taken up with religious 
questions, and it did not touch the spiritual domain 
at all in the case of those to whom the plan of 
salvation was purely individual—God and the soul, 
the soul and its God. In this environment was 
formed the deep and living piety of the young 
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student who left home for the Faculty of Theology 
at Montauban. His soul was enriched by a genuine 
Christian experience and a full communion with his 
Saviour, and he was armed, by the very nature of 
his deep and living faith, against any influence 
exercised on him by a doctrinal or sectarian Christi- 
anity, if he should encounter such a thing on his 
way through life. He had turned his face towards 
the Christian life and the pastoral call without any 
profound crisis, being led on to these things by the 
high spiritual atmosphere in which he lived ; and 
it was without any sudden upheaval, but with a 
progressive enrichment of his spiritual life and 
intellectual horizon, that he pursued his preparation 
for the ministry. A new life commenced for him 
at the Faculty of Montauban. It was the period 
of his intellectual formation, to which he deliberately 
gave himself. So far his personality had not 
developed except in a spiritual way, but he was 
now obliged to establish it on an intellectual basis, 
and by hard work which would last well beyond the 
four academical years of the Faculty of Theology. 
He had to mould his personality from a philosophical 
and theological point of view, by means of scrup- 
ulous methods, and through an organized system 
of work which had to be wonderfully practical and 
flexible. 

The first influence, a very profound one, that 
affected him at Montauban, was that of the 
Christian naturalist and philosopher, Franz Leen- 
hardt. The horizons which were thus thrown open 
to him by paleontology in time and astronomy in 
space burst the framework of his narrow Biblical 
interpretation, which would have limited his faith 
and Christian ideas to the chronology laid down in 
the story of Genesis. One can still feel in several 
of his works, especially in his catechism ‘ Vers 
Dieu’ (translated into English under the title 
‘The Road to God’), the decisive influence exer- 
cised on him by the marvels of cosmic science, and 
by the overwhelming feeling of the infinite in time 
and space. In matters more specially religious, 
Vinet was his master. This humble and profound 
thinker from Lausanne fascinated him, not only by 
that force of intellectual honesty which gives so 
much: value to his writings, but also by the indis- 
putable predominance, even in his boldest specula- 
tions, of the spiritual element over the purely 
intellectual one. Monod found in this standpoint 
the atmosphere of revival which was familiar to 
him, but along with it he found something broader 
and deeper —a distinction, henceforth definite, 
between dogma and Christian life. His earnest 
soul was thrown back on itself and placed, so to 
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speak, at the meeting-point of two worlds, with 


_ the result that there opened out before him those 


unlimited horizons of faith and thought which 
could be interpreted by modern theology. A little 
later, at Berlin, where he had to go to prepare for 
his licentiate’s degree in theology, he came under 
the influence of the critical school, as directed by 
Harnack, of whom he was at least a pupil, if not 
a disciple, and who strengthened his liking for 
severe methods and ruthless critical investigations. 
On the other hand, the persistent influence of the 
philosopher Boutroux, whose views were strongly 
held at that time in France, warned him against a 
scientific dogmatism which tended at that epoch 
cruelly to wither the French soul. Finally, the 
double influence of P. Graty and T. Fallot succeeded 
in breaking the circle of individualism in which the 
religion of revival had enclosed itself. The theo- 
logian of the Kingdom of God broke away from this 
circle in a striking manner. The main question of 
the Christian ministry, ‘ How to call men to the 
new birth and to salvation,’ began now to take on 
a specially modern or social shade, and stated itself 
before him in these terms, ‘ How to lead men to-the 
new birth who are called upon to live in a world 
like ours.’ On the horizon of his thoughts there 
had always arisen from infancy the figure of the 
Crucified, but its signification was now broadened. 
It was no longer simply ‘ He who suffered and who 
lives’; it was henceforth for him ‘He who will 
reign,’ the predestined King of humanity. 
Another period of inward development for 
Wilfred Monod opened with his first experiences 
of the ministry. As pastor at first in a small town 
in Normandy, Condé-sur-Noireau, and then at 
Rouen, he found himself in contact with poverty, 
idleness, alcoholism, the ‘struggle of the classes,’ 
and the distresses caused by strikes and the con- 
flicts of labour. The tragic contrast that revealed 
itself in the great river port between extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty, weighed heavily on 
his thoughts and faith, and raised a spiritual crisis 
within him, the secret of which he gives us in his 
volume To Believers and to Atheists. He sought 
to acquire a knowledge of the socialist gospel, with 
which the people around tried to nourish their 


souls, and he returned from a study of it not only 
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1 He Suffered, He Lives, He Will Reign, are the titles 
of three volumes of sermons which make up the first 
series published by W. Monod (see the important 
preface in He Will Reign). The three volumes of the 
second series bear the titles The Gospel of the Kingdom, 
On the Earth, Towards Justice. These titles alone are 
sufficient to characterize the evolution of his thought. 
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astonished at its incurable religious errors, but 
appalled at the emptiness of a religion without 
God and a Saviour. How could he deliver from 
sin and perdition these lonely souls who had to 
struggle against a hostile world and to bear the 
crushing weight of economic evils? It was not 
to the salvation of the individual soul that the 
Christian ought to devote himself, but to the 
salvation of the world. Henceforth his spiritual 
and intellectual destiny as a seeker after truth 
was fixed: he would be the bard and theorist of 
the Kingdom of God. At the same time, he did 
not abandon his theological ambitions. In the 
midst of his parish and social work, at the very 
time when he was endeavouring to act as arbiter 
between masters and men on the basis of justice 
and love, he wrote his licentiate’s thesis in theology 
and also the one for his doctorate, both of them on 
Christian Hope, in two volumes entitled respec- 
tively The King and The Kingdom. In these 
his social and spiritual ideas are mingled together 
under the inspiration of the spirit of Christ. 

In this way was formed the spiritual character 
of the Christian who arrived in Paris in 1907, having 
been called as pastor of the Oratory of the Louvre 
and as Professor by the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology. In the latter capacity it was his duty 
to teach pastoral theology. From the few facts 
we have given, the reader will have some idea of 
the fine breadth of the spiritual horizon that had 
opened itself to this hard worker, when at the 
age of less than forty he had actually investigated 
the principal questions—spiritual, intellectual, and 
social—which occupied the close attention of his 
generation. Before describing the chief essential 
tasks to which W. Monod has devoted himself 
during his later life, we should like to add here a 
few observations on the principal characteristics 
of his personality. 

The first thing deserving mention is the extra- 
ordinary capacity for organization which is notice- 
able throughout the whole life of this Paris pastor. 
Nothing has been done by him at random. He 
has not undertaken any course of reading without 
this having left some positive results, not merely 
in his memory, but in notebooks in the form of 
jottings or memoranda carefully classified. He has 
not had a pastoral experience of any value without 
making some note of it and carefully registering 
all that was characteristic and original about it. 
In this way has been formed little by little an 
admirable instrument of work, constantly revised 
and improved, which has never become in his 
hands a kind of inert thing, difficult to handle or 
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useless. A constant reference to these materials 
has made their utilization easy, and he has never 
ceased to know exactly all that his notes could 
furnish him with and where he could find what he 
had need of. 

It has been the same in his personal work. He 
has never allowed himself to be dependent on 
hurried ‘improvisations,’ as so many others do, 
squandering their ideas and material, and throwing 
away thoughts which are often original and interest- 
ing, but which can never be found next day, and 
which are lost for future work. His regular work 
has been carried on under a strict and faultless 
method, which gives the maximum of results ; and 
it has not been for the mere pleasure of stating 
things or putting any one in the foreground, but 
for the success of those causes to which as a worker 
he has devoted his life. It is this organized method 
that explains the large number of publications with 
which Monod has enriched French literature, in 
spite of the multiplicity of practical duties which 
fill up the daily life of a pastor and professor. We 
have fifteen volumes of his sermons, seven volumes 
of short meditations, four volumes of lectures, two 
large octavo volumes of systematic theology, three 
volumes on Christian education, four volumes on 
various other subjects, and an important book of 
Pastoral Theology in preparation. Such is the 
outcome of his intellectual activity, which has also 
shown itself in innumerable articles in reviews and 
journals. An abundant harvest like this could 
only be possible by methods extremely sure and 
rigorously applied. This is particularly so in a life 
where there is no room for anything but the work 
and service of God. 

We would like to take note also of the gift of 
poetry which has been bestowed on our brother. 
We are not speaking here of the religious songs and 
poems which W. Monod has composed, but of that 
magnificent gift which he has of transforming and 
transfiguring commonplace realities by illuminating 
them with a superior light. Ideas never present 
themselves to him under an abstract and dry 
form ; they always burst forth in a plastic poetic 
shape, and in impressive images. Life for him is a 
parable, as it was for his Master, and everything 
seen by him is at once ‘ cinematographed,’ as it 
were, before his hearers or scholars. Biblical 
pictures take life, and appear without the conven- 
tionalism which clings to them through their sacred 
character and their having been repeated down the 
ages. For him they are new, and by him they 
become new to us. We can penetrate into the 
mtimate life of the Biblical heroes ; and the stories, 
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though they have been read and re-read a thousand 
times and made specially familiar through this 
very reading, take on an unexpected and prominent 
appearance. And all this plasticity and poesy of 
thought and language is placed at the service of 
the Christian faith. As a Christian poet, he uses 
this special gift, not for the mere pleasure of stating 
things descriptively or in an animated form, but 
to make the Christian faith more living and more 
accessible, for we must reckon among the graces 
of Monod that of making everything subservient 
to the inspiration of his devotion. Science, history, 
poetry, visible things, personal experiences, all 
these are for him a collection of materials with 
which to build the edifice which he wishes to raise 
to his Saviour, and in which he dreams of providing 
shelter for the souls that have been wounded and 
deceived in our modern world. To construct and 
build, in the primitive sense of the idea, is the only 
purpose for which he wishes to use his rare intel- 
lectual and religious gifts. The incomparable rich- 
ness of language which distinguishes his preaching, 
as it does all his productions and even his con- 
versation, is but the mark of exceptional spiritual 
wealth placed at the service of one cause only. 
What now are the tasks which this worker is 
anxious to undertake in the future ? From what 
we have said of the development of his life, it will 
be clearly seen that the first task is what I would 
call his social ministry. At Rouen he did not 
merely mix with the workmen in their daily life, 
but he founded a Brotherhood in the popular 
Faubourgs on the left bank of the river. This 
Brotherhood became the centre of an important 
work of evangelization, which continues still and is 
destined to remain in the future among the labouring 
classes there. At Paris, almost immediately after 
his arrival, he opened in the Market quarter a’ 
shelter or retreat, known as ‘ La Clairiére,’ which 
was meant to be a brotherly place of quietness and 
rest amid the Parisian jungle. This place offered 
help of every kind to young and old, and here were 
concentrated and developed little by little the 
social services of the Church of the Oratory. He 
sought everywhere to introduce into human hearts 
and into the reality of things that conception of 
salvation which makes of it, not an individual 
transaction of the soul, but an effort to uplift 
humanity and lead it to God. For the practice 
of this social gospel it was necessary to have a 
theoretic foundation, and hence the publication of 
his two volumes on Christian Hope, conceived as 
a reality both on earth and in heaven, a work in 
which he renews to a large extent the traditional 
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interpretation of the Biblical idea of the Kingdom 
of God. Further, in order to spread among the 
public everywhere the ideal of a ‘ non-doctrinaire ’ 
Christianity, he published a few volumes with 
arresting titles, which drew attention to the change 
of view-point which he was proposing to the 
Christian Church: To Believers and Atheists, The 
Purpose of Christianity, Can we remain Christians ? 
In these volumes of lectures or studies he attempts 
to draw the Church from the rut of dogmatism 
without leading it into that of doctrinal scepticism, 
so as to make it advance more freely on the road 
of social and spiritual Christianity. In his efforts 
to spread social Christianity in cultivated circles, 
he has been cordially supported and sustained by 
his colleague and friend, J. E. Roberty, and he has 
found in the congregation of the Oratory of the 
Louvre a choice soil in which his actions can bear 
magnificent fruit. 

It is this special tendency of mind that explains 
how this man, who seems to have been made solely 
for spiritual and social work, has thrown himself 
since 1906 entirely into the ecclesiastical sphere, 
and how he played one of the chief réles in the 
great crisis which at that time had to do with the 
separation of the Churches from the State in 
France. The disestablishment of all the Christian 
Churches, agreed to on the 9th December 1905 by 
the French Chambers, produced a crisis of extreme 
gravity in the Reformed Church of France, for 
French Protestantism was at that time deeply 
divided, and the dogmatic and anti-dogmatic 
tendencies had confronted each other rather harshly 
since their rupture in 1872. In spite, however, of 
these unfavourable elements, W. Monod dreamed 
of constituting a vast Church which would represent 
revival, victorious evangelization, and social 
Christianity. He undertook to deal in a new form 
with the ecclesiastical dogmatism of the day ; but 
he did not content himself with the desire to see 
it overthrown—he aimed at installing in its place 
a Christianity of a practical and social type, which 
would be inspired with all the courage of revival 
and of theological reformation. 

He could not carry out these plans, as he would 
have liked, with the thorough unanimity of all the 
Reformed Churches of France. Only a third of 
the Churches thought fit) to rally to the ideal which 
the pastor of Rouen and his friends had proclaimed. 
As a result, Monod and his supporters, with sorrow- 
ful hearts, found themselves forced to constitute 
the ‘Union of the Reformed Churches whose 
purpose is essentially practical and spiritual,’ in 
opposition to the ‘ Union of the Reformed Evan- 
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gelical Churches ’ (with dogmatic leanings). Owing 
to the adhesion of numerous rural churches, to 
which the social question did not appeal in an 
acute fashion, the social character that the founders. 
—Wilfred and Paul Monod, Elie Gounelle, Elie 
Neel, A. Quievreux, etc.—wished to give to the 
new Union was rather weakened and dulled ; but 
this ecclesiastical organization, which has since 
then occupied such a large place in the life of 
French Protestantism, still bears in a very deep 
way the mark of the powerful and sympathetic 
personality of the man who was its founder, and 
till 1919 its first and only President. 

Within the next few months it was found neces- 
sary to deal with and organize everything—the 
discipline, the liturgy, the theological teaching, the 
educational appliances for the teaching of youth, 
and the whole finances of a Church which the 
French Government had abandoned to itself, and 
which had neither administrative committees nor 
property nor subventions. Monod faced all these 
difficulties, while at the same time carrying on his 
parish and social activities, and never ceasing even 
for a short time to publish sermons, articles, or 
lectures, which produced even outside Protestantism 
a real and lasting influence. We need not wonder 
that in 1922 his health became seriously injured, 
and he was obliged, not only to leave to others 
the management of the Union of Reformed 
Churches, but to abandon also his pastoral work at 
the Oratory, retaining only the preaching and the 
instruction of catechumens—a work in which his 
spiritual activity has always found a sphere in 
which to operate for the welfare of the parish and 
of French Protestantism. It was now that a new 
form of activity commenced for him, or rather one 
form which had remained till then in a secondary 
place abruptly assumed the first place: on the 
one hand, his spiritual activity took a more and 
more exclusive position, while on the other, his 
practical nature concentrated itself entirely on the 
international sphere, in which it was destined to 
find its definite expansion. Let us try to follow 
him still in these two more recent spheres of his 
activity. 

All along Wilfred Monod has been occupied in 
giving a more orderly character to the Protestant 
faith. By an exaggerated regard for spontaneous 
action, Protestantism has introduced into its faith 
a kind of laissez-faire method, which seems to 
confuse inspiration with improvisation, and to 
regard Christian faith and liberty as incompatible 
with regularity and method in the exercise of the 
inward life. To counteract this tendency, Monod, 
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who was still a young pastor, founded a ‘ Union of 
Pastors for the Orderly Discharge of their Voca- 
tion,’ and published for their use, not only periodical 
leaflets, but manuals or vade-mecum books in- 
tended to introduce more regularity in the exercise 
of individual devotion. This idea took deeper root 
in him during the excitement caused just after the 
war, by the new needs which manifested them- 
selves in people’s souls, and by the tendency, at 
least liturgical if not ritualistic, which often seemed 
to lead to a ‘catholicising’ influence in French 
Protestantism. It was necessary to resist anything 
in this current that might be contrary to the genius 
of the Reformation, but at the same time to give 
support to anything that might be legitimate, and 
to oppose the disorders that were prevalent in the 
Protestant faith. 

It was out of these circumstances that there 
arose the ‘ Protestant Third Order of Watchers’ 
(‘ Le tiers-ordre protestant des Veilleurs ’), which 
was founded by Wilfred Monod at Christmas 1924. 
In connexion with the Beatitudes, which he re- 
garded as containing the substance of the gospel, 
there was developed a complete practice of inward 
discipline which sometimes astonishes certain Pro- 
testants at the present day, but which lies after 
all within the genuine sphere of the Reformation. 
A periodical publication served as the uniting bond 
between the Watchers, but these were more in- 
timately united by the rules of the Order, which 
imposed on all of them at certain hours and dates 
the same thoughts and the same subjects of prayer. 
A Cérémonial was likewise prepared, a kind of 
liturgy for the church meetings of the Watchers, 
and all this was inspired and dominated by the 
strong spiritual personality of the pastor of the 
Oratory. It should be added also that he had a 
considerable correspondence in his work of shepherd- 
ing the people, and we need not be afraid to say 
in his work also of directing their consciences. 
These facts will give some idea of Monod’s activity 
in his efforts to give more method and fidelity to the 
Protestant faith. 

Finally, the questions that concern international 
life have for a few years taken a principal place in 
his thoughts. It is through the World Alliance 
that he has found an introduction into the circles 
of international Christianity. He had already 
before the war actively collaborated in this great 
work, and the numerous associations that he had 
with England and Germany permitted him at that 
time to take a prominent part in it. Although 
weakened already in health, he willingly went to 
Stockholm in 1925, and at once took a leading 
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place in the Life and Work movement there. He 
was one of the speakers who were eagerly listened 
to at the Conference, and the scheme for conveying 
a great message to Christianity was accomplished 
through his care. As President of the French 
delegation, he knew the words to use so as to 
create an atmosphere of sympathy with our fellow- 
countrymen and secure friendly relations with the 
German delegates on the best conditions of dignity — 
and broad-mindedness. As a member of the 
Continuation Committee, he is at present one of 
the vice-presidents of the continental branch, and 
exercises a considerable influence, not only by the 
clearness of his thoughts, but also by the depth of 
his spirituality. 

In this way, he has been well prepared to take 
an important place in the movement of Faith and 
Order, in connexion with which he has already 
corresponded for many years with Gardiner and 
Bishop Brent. At Lausanne he had the happiness 
of endeavouring to carry out by this new method 
the work of unification commenced at Stockholm ; 
and it is very singular to notice how Dr. Monod, . 
whose ideas, especially on the omnipotence of God, 
are strongly heterodox, and who bears very clearly 
the imprint of Calvinistic reform and of the 
Wesleyan revival, has often been able to serve as a 
link of union between Anglicans, Lutherans, and 
Orthodox communions. No doubt, what explains 
the favourable reception which he receives in these 
different circles and the influence that he wields 
there, is the profound impression of spirituality that 
one experiences in his presence—a spirituality that 
is concerned with essentials, and will not let itself 
be arrested by any of the smaller matters which 
separate churches or denominations. 

It can be said that Wilfred Monod’s personality 
has found in this work of Christian union the real 
soil in which it can, and will, and should bear the 
very best fruit. At the present time, when he is 
just entering on his sixtieth year, the professor and 
pastor has been forced to abandon a large number 
of the practical duties for which he appeared 
admirably qualified. But he has found at last, in 
the development of the discipline of the inward 
life and in the strengthening of the cecumenical 
movement, the two great channels by which his 
thoughts and activity can advance in the future 
towards the ideal which really suits him. The 
principles of inter-ecclesiastical union which he has 
endeavoured since 1906 to spread in French Pro- 
testantism can now be put to the proof by him in 
the combined meeting of all Christian bodies, and 
can be given that full breadth which answers to 
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his noble dream. Now, as before, he is striving to 
secure in Christian life the predominance of the 
spiritual and practical element over the doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical one, being persuaded that it 
is In a common programme of spiritual and social 
action, and not in a common dogmatic formula, 
that the Church of Jesus Christ will find real 
union. 

Sometimes, when talking intimately to his friends, 
Monod tells with a smile how, as a young student, 
he fancied himself mounting the pulpit of Notre 
Dame at Paris, which would be open in future to 
evangelical preachers. It is only at Canterbury 
that this dream has been partially fulfilled, and 
even then his experience was less sensational than 
he probably expected, for the venerable prelate 
requested the French Calvinistic pastor to speak 
from beneath the vaults of the cathedral. But in 
the work that he is now undertaking, with the 
object of bringing the various types of Christian 
faith nearer to each other, the thinker who has 
found in Calvin and Pascal his two chief guides, 
does not feel himself sustained merely by the out- 
standing Christian leaders who have influenced 
him in his own Church and whose lives have been 
moulded by the Reformation: he is really sup- 
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WMirginifus Muerisque. 
The Christmas Rose. 
By THE Rey. JoHN MacsBeatu, M.A., LEYTONSTONE. 
“I am the rose of Sharon.’—Ca 2}, 


I rriep the other day to get some Christmas roses, 
but failed. They were ordered in advance, but the 
florist failed to get them. She wanted longer notice 
next time. The Christmas rose is a lovely white. 
It has been called the Rose of St. Agnes. The story 
goes that when St. Agnes was only fourteen years 
of age, the son of the Roman Emperor wanted to 
make love to her, but she said she already loved some 
one else. The Emperor sent to have her brought to 
him, and after long questioning she confessed that 
she loved Jesus Christ. The Emperor was angry 
and said her life would be taken, but she would not 
be moved from this love of her heart. He sur- 
rounded her with people who tried first to tempt 
her, and when that did not work they tried to force 
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ported by the faith of the universal Church and 
especially by the spirit of Him whom alone he has 
always been anxious to serve. By means of his 
love and faith he finds at the foot of the Cross 
those whom the Churches, the spirit of dogmatism, 
and the habits of people would separate from him. 
With deep joy he understands that they are 
Christians like himself, the only difference being 
that they are accustomed to worship the common 
Master under other intellectual forms. In this 
work his heart and life find a veritable sphere of 
expansion. The vision of the grace by which he 
has been called to the new life and to the ministry 
of the Spirit has broadened out so as to embrace 
all those whom God has called; and he is thus 
realizing the prayer of the Master, which he took as 
a motto and inscribed at the beginning of his 
ministry over the entrance to the Church which 
he helped to found: ‘ That they all may be one, 
as Thou and I, Father, are one.’ 

In the splendour of this prayer, the gracious 
activity of Wilfred Monod will continue to spread 
beyond French Protestantism, over the whole 
Christian world, during the years that God will 
permit him to live among us, and even onward 
during the next life. 


Study. 


her to yield, but the brave girl held her ground. 
The Emperor ordered her to pour incense in wor- 
ship of himself, or she must suffer execution. She 
refused heathen worship, and was taken away to 
be put to death. She spoke kindly to the exe- 
cutioner, and he wished he had not to do the deed. 
But she bravely died. 

Long afterwards a church was built near the 
place of execution. Her body was believed to be 
under the altar. Every year the feast of St. Agnes 
is observed. Two lambs are consecrated and then 
carefully nurtured until Easter ; then their wool is 
taken and made into a little white coat or cape 
with a red cross, and is worn by archbishops. The 
Church of St. Agnes is about a mile from the Holy 
Gate, one of the gateways of Rome. To her 
memory was consecrated the Christmas Rose. 

It is a flower of lovely whiteness. It recalls the 
courage of the girl who kept her soul white from 
falsehood and evil. 

Gardeners have called it the Black Hellebore 
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because the root is covered with a black skin. Out 
of that dark-skinned root comes the pure white 
rose. It is a miracle, but miracles like that are 
always happening. There were people who thought 
that no good could come out of Nazareth until 
Jesus came out of it, a pure white rose from a dark 
and unfriendly soil. 

One of the surprises we often get is to see how 
well some people get on, how good they become, 
when we had thought there was nothing in them. 
It is never right to discourage others or to be our- 
selves discouraged. It is possible to grow the white 
flower of a blameless life wherever you have to live. 

I love the courage of the Christmas Rose. Ina cold 
and wintry world, when the snow lies on the ground, 
the rose bravely pushes its way to the light and air. 
Sometimes we want to change places with those 
who seem to get an easier time and more pleasure 
than we get where we are. People who were once 
carried away into exile were asked to sing some of 
their native songs, but they replied, ‘ How can we 
sing the song of the Lord in a strange land?’ The 
jand of their captivity was not a country to sing in, 
they thought ; but there are brave souls who can 
sing anywhere, who will not allow their cheerful- 
ness to be silenced because the weather is sloppy, 
or the times are bad, or lessons are difficult. 
Remember the birds that sing in their cages and be 
brave. 

There are not many flowers at Christmas time, 
and so the Christmas Rose is lonely. It has not the 
gay company that roses in June enjoy. There are 
lonely people in the world. The men on the light- 
houses and the lightships round our coasts. I am 
glad these lonely men have got the ‘ wireless’: in 
their houses and ships they can ‘listen-in’ to every 
variety of entertainment. There were very lonely 
men for whom there was no ‘ wireless ’ speech and 
song to cheer them. They were lonely, not because 
of duty, like the men on the lightships, not because 
of misfortune, like Robinson Crusoe or the Ancient 
Mariner. They were often lonely because of their 
goodness. Elijah believed he was the only good 
man alive, but things are never as bad as that ! 
Daniel dared to stand alone for righteousness in 
the wickedness of Babylon. 

Jesus was lonely because of the loftiness of 
His nature, and because of the solitary greatness 
of His work. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin ; 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in. 
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The Christmas Rose has a wonderful influence. — 


When the feast of St. Agnes is being celebrated, 
the people go in procession to the rose plot, collect 
leaves and petals and roses, and then scatter them 
in the rooms of the house and in the places where 
they work and play, to consecrate every place to 
goodness. So flowers are often silent preachers 
of goodness. Their purity and loveliness and 
perfume make us want to be pure and lovely too. 

There was a woman of wild nature, and of evil 
life, whose nickname was ‘the bluebird of Mulberry 
Bend.’ She was a terror to everybody. But a 
lady gave her a lovely white rose, which Delia put 
on a shelf in the saloon where she slept ; and she 
forgot all about it. Some days afterwards she saw 
the yellow withered remains of the rose that had 
been white. She felt it was like her own life ; once 
rose-like in grace and goodness, but spoiled and 
wilted now. But the giver of the rose told her of 
One who could give new beauty and purity to her 
life. And Delia’s life was made beautiful again. 
But I would rather be a rose that never lost its white- 
ness—a rose that kept itself for the breast of the 
King. I would rather come to Him in the morning 
so that I may spend the whole day in His Vineyard, 
than come in the afternoon of life when I can only 
give Him the little that is left of the day. That is 
surely the better way. 


Hidden Treasure. 


By THE REVEREND R. Parkes, M.A., St. ALBANS. 
‘He could not be hid.’—Mk 7%4, 


How we love to play hide-and-seek! Out in the 
open on summer days it is great fun to hide ourselves 
in all sorts of places and wait until we are found. 
And just as great fun in the house during the long, 
dark winter evenings. We hide in the cupboard, 
or under the stairs, or behind father’s long coat 
in the hall. We scarcely dare breathe lest we 
should give ourselves away. Then, just as the one 
who is searching comes near, we sneeze, or we 
giggle, or we simply must move because we are so 
cramped, and we give ourselves away. We could 
not be hid. 

It is said of Jesus that He could not be hid. At 
times He sought the quiet hillside away from the 
multitude, or He went into the house of Peter or 
some other friend, because He wanted to rest 
for a time. Whenever He did so some one was 
sure to find Him and to tell others where He 
was. 

It is still true of Jesus that He cannot be hid. 


Oe 
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Not long ago I was reminded of this when visiting 
‘Cleeve Abbey. For many centuries the monks 
had taken care of their abbey, making the buildings 
as beautiful as they could. Then there came an 
evil time, and the buildings over which they had 
laboured with such care were taken from them. 
In course of time they were used for other purposes, 
even as barns for hay and stables for horses. Over 
floors which had been laid with tiles by the loving 
hands of the monks, horses and cows and stable- 
boys walked, until at length the tiles were cracked 
and covered with refuse. 

Later, the abbey came into the hands of a good 
man who loved old buildings himself and knew that 
other people would be interested in the monks and 
their abbey. He set to work to remove the rubbish 
and to restore the buildings as far as he could. 
While the workmen were busy several discoveries 
were made. One wall, which had been white- 
washed, was cleaned and underneath the white- 
-wash a painting on the wall was discovered. When 
the soil was removed from the floors many of the 
beautiful tiles could be seen. 

It is about the most interesting discovery of all 
that I wish to tell you. The eastern wall of the 
refectory, the room in which the monks had their 
meals, had become covered with a heavy growth 
of ivy. This ivy was pulled down and it was seen 
that underneath there had been a painting of the 
‘Crucifixion. It was only possible to tell this, 
however, because of the peculiar action of the ivy. 
Where it had clung to the wall there was left a 
‘green mark, except on the figure of Christ. That 
stood out untouched by the ivy. Although 
painted centuries ago and covered for so long, the 
Master was now revealed once more. ‘He could 
not be hid.’ 

We cannot hide Jesus from the life of the 
world to-day. Every church with its spire pointing 
to heaven, every hospital with its band of healers, 
every good law which men make, every Christian 
act we do, show to the world the Jesus who could 
not be hid. 

It was because of His goodness that Jesus could 
not be hid. It is something else we try to hide. 
We try to hide our badness, but it is useless to try. 
Just as we give ourselves away when playing hide- 
and-seek, by a giggle or a sneeze or a movement, 
so we give ourselves away when we have done 
anything wrong. It cannot be hid—which is 
really a good thing for us after all. For in our 
hearts we would rather that it should be our 
goodness, like that of Jesus, which could not be 
hid, 
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The EGristian Year. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Authority and Inspiration of the Bible. 


‘IT am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: ..,. 
for therein is the righteousness of God revealed.’— 
Ro pis. 17, 


I suppose that most thoughtful religious people 
at the present day feel a good deal of perplexity 
about the Bible, its authority and inspiration. I 
think, therefore, it will not be out of place on this, 
the second Sunday in Advent, when the collect of 
the day associates itself with the Holy Scriptures, 
to consider what change of attitude towards the 
Bible is necessary, whether we can continue to feel 
for it the same reverence as in the past, and what 
we are to say about its authority and inspiration. 

1. Perhaps the simplest method of approaching 
this question is to give a new definition of the 
authority of the Bible and then explain it and 
justify it. We recognize that we cannot in general 
apply the ideas of infallibility and inerrancy to it. 
We recognize, again, that the attempts, which were 
fashionable some thirty or forty years ago, to try 
and prove that the science of the Bible and 
the teaching of modern science are really the 
same, or to conciliate historical statements with the 
apparent discrepancies of ancient authors or modern 
archeological discovery, are not satisfactory. All 
those methods are really wrong because they con- 
centrate our attention not on the important but 
on the least important points in the Bible. They 
make its authority depend on its correctness in 
what is really subordinate. 

Now I would suggest to you, in contrast to such 
methods, the following definition: ‘ The Bible is a 
record, delivered through human hands, of a Divine 
but progressive revelation.’ First of all, it is de- 
livered through human hands. This has always 
been God’s method of dealing with the world. 
The Incarnation itself was a revelation of God to 
man through human nature. The spread of the 
gospel has always been carried out through the 
medium of human beings, often very imperfect in 
their work. If this be true, it has, I think, three 
main results. 

The first is that the literary form of the work 
will be in accordance with the times at which each 
separate portion was written. Take, for example, 
the record of the law of Israel. In the old days we 
thought it all came from Moses; now we know 
that the originator was, in all probability, 
a great legislator whose inspiration was the first 
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starting of the marvellous history of Israel ; but 
the law itself represents a series of successive codes 
put forward at different times in the history of 
Israel. Yet by a literary custom which is not con- 
fined to the people of Israel, but belongs to other 
nations also, it is all spoken of as the work of its 
first inspirer. 

2. We must not expect from the Bible an his- 
torical accuracy which we do not find in any other 
ancient writings. When we come to examine it we 
find that the historical records vary greatly in their 
value. Some are the work of those who were con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, with the 
events that they record ; others were written some 
centuries after the events. It is obvious that the 
historical value of the two will be very different. 
In many cases we have a later compilation con- 
taining considerable fragments of early and con- 
temporary writings. Now all these are exactly 
the same phenomena we find in any study of ancient 
history. 

3. Then, further, the scientific teaching of the 
Bible is in all cases the scientific teaching of the 
times, and this applies to everything. This applies 
to their knowledge of astronomy and geology. It 
applies to their psychology ; to their economic 
teaching ; to their scientific criticism. Now, if 
we think a moment, was anything else possible? 
‘There was a time when people thought the Bible 
was intended to teach us many things besides re- 
ligion. They attempted to show that the teaching 
of Genesis (for example) harmonized with the 
teaching of geology. But the geology that they 
tried to correlate with Genesis fifty years ago was 
different from what we teach now, and what we 
teach now is very different from what will be taught 
a hundred years hence in our schools. Do we really 
think that the teaching of the Old Testament or of 
our Lord was something that should harmonize 
with the particular scientific theory which prevails 
at the moment when we are writing ? 

4. Our first point was that the Bible was the 
record of a revelation which is progressive. That 
means a somewhat altered attitude with regard to 
its authority to what has at times prevailed. It 
has often been the custom to look upon all the books 
of the Bible and every text in it as of equal value, 
and to make use of texts divorced from their con- 
text in order to prove particular dogmatic stand- 
points. 

In contrast to that I would suggest that we 
should look upon the Old Testament as a pre- 
paration for the New, and should see in the Old 
Testament the gradual training of the people of 
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Israel so as to be ready for the higher revelation im 
Christ. 

We may illustrate this by the conception of God. 
In the earlier parts of the Bible we have quite 
clear evidence that at one time the people of Israel 
thought of Jehovah very much as the surrounding 
nations thought of their gods. There was an ele- 
ment of anthropomorphism. They speak of God 
‘walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
They speak of sacrifice as the ‘ food of God.’ Often 
they speak of God as one of many gods, only more 
powerful than others. But gradually, through 
the teaching of the prophets and the lessons of 
history, they learnt a far more elevated view of 
what God means. The old anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions were condemned. They thought of God 
as exalted in heaven ; they thought of Him as God 
of the whole earth ; and so gradually the way was 
prepared for the still higher revelation of God in 
the New Testament. 

The question, perhaps, may be asked, If there is 
this distinction between one part of the Bible and 
the other, how am I to know what the Bible teaches > 

It seems to me that a quite clear rule of imter- 
pretation is to interpret everything in the Old 
Testament in relation to the New. That must be 
your standard. The end of the Old Testament is 
Christ, and in Christ’s teaching, and in the inter- 
pretation of His teaching by the Apostolic Church, 
you have a standard which you must apply in 
your judgment of what has gone before. As 
St. Augustine tells us, the New Testament lies 
hidden in the Old Testament, the Old is revealed 
in the New. Always judge the Old by the standard 
of the New, and make that the principle on which 
you decide the regulation of your own conduct. 

5. Having considered the qualifications that we 
have to make in any theory as to the inspiration of 
the Bible, there remains the final and fundamental 
question, ‘ Are we able to speak of it as a Divine 
revelation ?’ 

To this I would answer quite definitely that 
history shows that it is. To any one who believes 
in God, to any one who accepts a lofty spiritual 
and ethical conception of what God means, that is 
what it is. As an historical fact it is the Old and 
New Testaments which have taught the civilized 
religious world what they think about God. 

Turn to the Old Testament. It taught in a way 
quite different from any other preacher or thinker 
the belief in one God, and every religion in the 
modern world which is built up upon monotheism 
owes its teaching to the Old Testament. It taught, 
again, in a way which had never been realized 
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before, the righteousness of God. The gods of 
the ancient world were not righteous, they re- 
produced the failings and sins as much as the 
virtues of man. Jehovah, the God of the Jews, 
was a God exalted in righteousness, and to that 
teaching we owe the intimate association of re- 
ligion.and morality which has been the inheritance 
of all those religions derived from Judaism. 

And then it pointed forward and prepared for, 
in a remarkable way, the consummation which 
was to come. And what is true of the Old Testa- 
ment is even more true of the New. It revealed 
to mankind a higher conception of the life of man 
and the nature of God. For the many imperfect 
moral systems of the ancient world it substituted 
the full Christian morality of love. The Old 
Testament had taught a righteous God, it taught 
of a God who exercised providential care for 
mankind: the New Testament summed up the 
teaching and the being of God in the words ‘ God 
is love.’ 

More than that. In its doctrine of the death of 
Christ and the meaning of the sufferings of Christ 
it taught a new conceptiof0f human life. The 
life of sacrifice which each man is called to live in 
some way, was no longer to be thought of as a sign 
of defect in human life ; it represented the highest 
moral attainment. It had been exhibited, so 
Christianity teaches us, by the life of Christ on 
earth, which was a representation to mankind of 
the being of God. It was the way in which men 
might fulfil most completely the command to love 
one another. It was therefore the ultimate revela- 
tion both of the nature of God and the destiny 
of man. To any one, in fact, who accepts the 
superiority of the spiritual over the material, of 
the ethical and moral over the utilitarian, of the 
religious over the worldly aspect of life, that 
collection of writings which we call the Bible bears 
on its face the marks of being a Divine revelation.t 


Tuirp SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Alms, 


‘Give for alms those things which are within.’ 
—Lk 1141 (R.V.). 


1. Giving —Giving is contrasted with extortion. 
Broadly speaking, men do fall into these two 


. classes: those who live to give, and those who live 


to get. The first are the creators, the discoverers, 
the lovers of men. Often selfish, often complaining 

1A. C. Headlam, The Building of the Church of 
Christ, 195. 
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querulously of the world’s neglect, often losing the 
way in a maze of organization ; failing constantly, 
for many a spot defiles the robe that wraps an 
earthly saint ; yet the main motive, the thread 
which unites the many-coloured beads of action 
into a pattern and a whole, is the idea of giving. 

The second are those who cultivate useful 
friends, friends who, in our Lord’s quaint saying, 
can give them dinners ; those to whom money and 
position are sacred things, holy, untouchable, 
Molochs of many human sacrifices ; the men of 
the world—the men of business. Often unselfish, 
often generously self-effacing, often neglecting 
advantage through the stirring of sympathy—for, 
thank God, few consistently seek self—yet when 
the pattern is made it is different from the other ; 
no chaos here either, but a pattern strung upon a 
thread, and that thread is self-advantage. 

Here lies one of the two greatest problems of the 
age. Getting is necessary, capital must be pre- 
served, yet the thread of man’s life must be giving, 
not getting. Evidently, in the long run, man’s 
aptitude for amassing wealth must be directed to 
the amassing of wealth for the common benefit, 
not his own ; the capital increase must be devoted 
to the industry alone; the prize-money, the 
interest, or profit, be divided, not equally no 
doubt, but pro rata, between the captain, officers, 
and crew. But the time is not yet. There are 
business men to-day who hold and work for this 
principle, and there are workmen who hold it too, 
but it will be long before the majority of the one 
or the other see clearly the goal towards which 
they must press. Yet Christ’s words are clear 
enough. Not extortion, but alms—alms in the 
old sense of free, loving, sympathetic sharing of 
possessions—not getting, but giving. 

2. The Gifi—Give for alms, for love and sym- 
pathy. But what? Ah, not only gold! Christ 
takes it deeper than that. The Wise Men gave 
gold, as the least gift, first. Give for alms those 
things which are within. It is hard to part with 
money ; it is far more hard to part with love, 
with inward thoughts and aspirations. As a 
nation we pride ourselves on our reserve. Reserve 
is good; it is a safeguard on the one hand from 
sentimentalism, on the other from the offer of 
false coin when the real is exhausted. But a 
reserve which is too proud to show that it is trying 
to follow Christ ; a reserve which will not proclaim 
upon the house-top that Christ is the Way and the 
Truth and the Life ; that He gave and sought not 
gain for self, is an ungenerous reserve. It denies 
to the world what the world has a right to know. 
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It is a cowardly reserve. Because of the frequent 
failures which mar the life, it is ashamed to reveal 
that for which it stands. It is a faithless reserve. 
It does not believe that with Christ all things are 
possible, and looking round on the evil of the 
world, it dare not trust itself to utter prematurely 
a full trumpet-voice. 

The world is full of people who want help, not 
gold, but other gifts. Men need strength; the 
courage that comes of knowing that others are 
fighting the same battle, the old battle between 
God and Mammon ; the assurance and fresh con- 
fidence that comes of knowing that what they 
believe worth more than all, yet doubt their 
judgment, others too believe worth more than all. 

But if we are to give for alms the things that are 
within we must be very sure of ourselves that the 
inside is clean. How can we be sure? We know 
that the inside is not clean, but full of foul and 
rotting stuff mixed with that which is good. How 
can we, how dare we, give alms of that? That 
doubt, too, Christ answers. Give for alms those 
things which are within ; and behold all things are 
clean unto you. In the very giving the inside is 
cleansed. Call it shame; you cannot let others 
see the garbage ; you throw it out secretly. Call 
it self-contempt ; you cannot fall so far short of the 
high calling to which you are called as this. We 
prefer to call it love. We cannot injure others by 
giving them rank poison. We think about them, 
not ourselves. 

To how many comes the bitter, bitter experience 
of going back in the Christian life! The heart 
grows colder ; disillusionment casts its grey shadow 
upon the world; effort grows less; doubt, not 
sane, wholesome intellectual unrest, but lazy doubt 
whether it be not the part of wisdom to take the 
cash in hand and leave the rest, dulls us to inert- 
ness ; prayer becomes formal, or ceases; visions 
pass to a blurred memory, and then are forgotten ; 
old sins, sins which we believed dead, show their 
heads again. To how many comes this experience ? 
When it comes to us, let us just see whether this 
has not happened—that the stream of giving has 
become choked ; that insensibly we have become a 
pond, not a fountain any longer. If we make the 
effort, and clear the outflow, giving alms of what- 
ever good things are within, the stagnation will 
disappear with surprising quickness ; fresh springs 
will break beneath the surface, and all grow clear 
again. 

3. Finally, there is one other thought which really 
summarizes, or rather gathers up into one greater 
whole the two ideas of giving and the gift. It is 
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a commonplace that God reveals Himself to men, 
but only so far as they are ready, through their 
own search, for that revelation. We could not 
know God if He did not reveal Himself, but neither 
could He reveal Himself without our seeking to 
know Him, and being prepared to receive that 
revelation ; for He has made us free, and cannot 
take back or impugn that gift. We cannot know 
Him without His revealing Himself to us. What is 
this revelation ? 

It is just the gift of the things that are within ; 
the communication of the inward self. When the 
time was come, God revealed Himself in Christ, and 
those who were ready revealed themselves to Him, 
became His friends, stood by Him, and went 
throughout the world, and still go, to tell others 
what the revelation of the love of God meant to 
them: what friendship with God was. But others 
would not, and still will not, reveal themselves to 
Him, and to them He was, and is, powerless to 
reveal Himself. The powerlessness of love is one 
of the eternal truths, and makes love what it is, the 
greatest thing in the world. Love has given up 
compulsion. God cannot reveal Himself to us 
unless we will reveal ourselves to Him ; but step by 
step He gives the things that are within as we give 
in return ; and those things constitute His love, 
His friendship.t 


FourtTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Transformed Ambition. 


‘Wherefore also we make it our aim.’—2 Co 5°(R.V.). 


Our available translations reach by stages and 
with a curious reluctance the real significance of 
such a text. The A.V. mildly and inadequately 
gives us, ‘ Wherefore we labour’; the R.V. sal- 
vages some of the lost meaning and reaches some- 
thing of the real pointedness of the remark with its 
‘We make it our aim.’ But it is the marginal 
reading that gets rid both of inadequacy and of 
circumlocution with the one sharp right word, 
‘ambitious.’ Our theme opens fruitfully for us with 
this word, which is so great in human speech be- 
cause it stands for a thing so vital in human history. 
It is the characteristic motive of the strong, and 
Christ’s religion must make something of it, or 
prove itself inoperative and futile against one of 
the mightiest working forces in human nature. 

Christ’s religion had this problem to handle 
when it laid hold, as with mighty hands, on the man 

1S. A. McDowall, Creative Personality and Evolu- 
tion, 98. , 
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Saul of Tarsus. ‘I will show him what great 
things he must ’"—so ran the message to the blinded 
Saul. For good or evil this man would be doing 
great things, for he was large built. The message 
might have run, ‘I will show him what great things 
he must be,’ and this would have appealed to Saul. 
It might have run, ‘I will show him what great 
things he must do, and this word would have cap- 
tured him, for he was ever a doer of deeds. But 
the message went, ‘I will show him what great 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ This 
is greatest of all; it was the touch on the quick, 
and in the sheer unexpectedness of that. word, 
Saul’s ambition was transfused as in a white 
heat, and the whole man rose to the call of the 
heroic. 

Before we look closely into this changed am- 
bition let us think of the necessity of this quality 
in the godly life. One who devotes himself to 
Christ does not thereby lose the instinct which 
bids men climb, but finds it made to subserve the 
greater glory of God. Where ambition is not, 
there is so much less to consecrate. It costs so 
little to be one of the innumerable nonentities of 
the world. It comes to most of us quite naturally. 
Dr. Arnold used to speak at Rugby of the tempta- 
tions of dullness, and indeed they are great. If it 
is said that though the ambitious soul may accom- 
plish more, the unambitious soul is safer, we take 
leave to doubt it. When a Titanic comes to 
disaster, or a Lusitania is foully destroyed, the 
magnitude of these catastrophes rouses attention 
and grips the imagination. But the big liners 
are safest, at least in peace-time. It is among the 
small craft that most shipwrecks happen. The 
people who are ever in most danger are the people 
without ambition, who have not way enough on 
them to sweep aside bad customs, but are swept 
by every tide as it ebbs and flows around them. 
To kindle a spark of aspiration and ambition, to 
cultivate a mind and heart with an upward and 
onward move in them which at least will balance 
the downward forces of the world or the inert 
mass of its indifference, this is part of the mission 
of Christ. The reason why many make a poor 
show in the life of religion is that while Christ 
holds their appreciations, their reverence, their 
affections even, He has not become master of their 
ambitions, 

Three times does the Apostle Paul use the word 
‘ambitious,’ and thrice gives us sight of the quality 
and character of his transformed ambition. 

1. First is ambition with an upward look to its 
supreme Judge and Arbiter: ‘ We are ambitious 
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to be well-pleasing unto him.’ The ambition of 
Paul might always have been phrased thus, but as 
a Christian his ambition had a new content and was 
consciously judged by a new standard. He knew 
that his old ambition had been motived from wrong 
ideas about God. It was not true that God set a 
price on forgiveness ; it was not true that He cared 
for sacrifice ; that He had favourites; that He 
approved some and hated others. It was not true 
that a man had to do anything to make God love 
him—God is love, the Father over all and in all 
and through all. Hereafter this held and dominated 
Paul’s ambition; at any cost of self-discipline 
and endless watchfulness he must live his life so 
that no shame should be his when he thought of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus his Lord. 

Bring to the light one by one the ambitions 
which last week consciously or unconsciously 
moved us. What have we been really keen about ? 
Set the naked truth in the light of this commanding 
ambition: ‘To be well-pleasing unto him.’ This 
may be wholly consistent with many lesser am- 
bitions and may well include them all—that is, 
if they are lesser in our estimates of them and in 
the place we give them. But it does reveal the 
contemptibleness, poverty, and fatuity of many 
things which we are foolish enough to allow greatly 
to count. 

2. Once again does Paul open to us the secret 
of his ambition, and this time it is m the way 
of exhortation to others. To the Thessalonian 
Christians he writes: ‘We exhort you that ye be 
ambitious to be quiet.’ Here is ambition with 
its aim bent upon a certain quality of the inward 
life. 

It seems a surprising counsel to come from one so 
strenuous as the Apostle, but in truth the lives 
most active and creative in Christian history have 
been marked by a steady determination upon 
keeping a central quiet. It is a discovery one 
makes about the mystics that the quality of quiet- 
ness upon which our observation of them con- 
centrates, in the greatest of them went in company 
with a capacity for sustained effort and toil, and a 
great practical effectiveness ; as witness St. Teresa 
of old time and Gordon in our own. That the 
best things do not come to us by striving but by 
receiving was a hard lesson for Paul to learn, and 
in the teeth of all his temperament and training, 
but he learned it, and all his writing throbs with 
the discovery. Grace, a gift; power, a gift ; 
faith, a gift ; love, a gift ; and the things we most 
want—light, grace, power, peace, hope—they are 
for us to take. God’s best things are His gifts, 
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and the grace of receiving is the fruit-of an inward 
quiet. 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


So sang Wordsworth, and his doctrine of a wise 
passiveness will in itself always set him among 
our teachers and benefactors. 

3. A third time does this word fall from the pen 
of the Apostle, and this time it is ambition scanning 
the range of serviceable activity and selecting its 
desired field. To the Romans he writes: ‘ Being 
ambitious so to preach the gospel, not as where 
Christ is already named.’ He means that he is 
keenly intent upon witnessing for his Lord where 
witnessing is most difficult, where the ground is 
unprepared, where he has the honour of standing 
alone for his Master. 

To how many of us is that also a genuine am- 
bition ? There are many who deplore deeply 
that they have to live and work in non-Christian 
surroundings, and that those they meet most 
neither know Christ nor have any affinity with 
the deepest things of their own convictions, ex- 
perience, and affection. If in such circumstances 
we are carrying ourselves resentfully or diffidently 
as Christians, then certainly we are in danger, 
and are no match for our difficulties. But if we 
had opportunity to pour out our distresses to this 
Apostle he would hear us with a kind of wonder, 
and he would astonish us by saying, ‘ How splendid ! 
I myself was long ambitious for such a chance as is 
given to you.’ } 


CHRISTMAS Day. 
The Name Wonderful. 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful,’—Is 95. 


Let us this Christmas season dwell for a little on 
“The Name Wonderful,’ selecting, from the many 
volumes in which it may be studied, the Book of the 
Gospels, the Book of History, and the Book of 
Personal Experience. 

1. One fact appears in response to even a cursory 
examination of the gospel records, which is, that 
wherever Jesus appeared He impressed. If the 
Gospels tell us anything, and suggest anything to 

1T. Yates, The Strategies of Grace, 86. 
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the devout imagination, it is that during His ministry 
His companions went about with Him in open-eyed 
amazement. There were no two days alike. They 
pilgrimed in an enchanted land. They never knew 
what He would do next. The atmosphere was 
electrical with all manner of possibilities. From 
a situation in which they found themselves He 
always emerged by a way which they would never 
have guessed. When, in their dealings with people, 
they would have been indulgent, He was severe 5. 
and, when they thought to do right by being cen- 
sorious, He was personified love. And yet they 
never felt in this the slightest inconsistency, never 
a shadow of incongruity. Thinking of it after- 
wards, they admitted in their hearts that in every 
way He was just what He ought to have been, and 
not many days of that ministry were required in 
order to bind them to Him in indissoluble ties. 
Is it to be wondered at that, when the crucial 
question arose, as sooner or later it was bound to 
arise—‘ Who is this wonder-Person ?’--it could 
be answered in only one way adequately. 

(z) Christ is wonderful as a Counsellor. He came 
from the poorest class in the community. He was. 
born in a stable and cradled in a manger. He had 
little schooling. ‘Yet it is from such a spring that 
there has issued a stream of thoughts the noblest, 
and of ideals the highest, that have ever inspired 
the mind of man. From that humble stock there 
have issued conceptions of life and duty which have 
moulded the counsels of men in every age and were 
never more influential than they are to-day. Lord 
Rosebery has spoken of libraries as being largely 
cemeteries of dead books ; but while that is an 
exaggeration, it is true to say that all their books. 
are dead and all their authors crumbling into dust 
compared with the life that throbs and the in- 
fluence that thrills in the words of Jesus Christ. 

(2) Again, this Child may be called Wonderful 
not merely because of the words He spoke, but 
because of the deeds He did. Think of the mighty 
power that slumbered in that humble child of Mary, 
as He lay weak and helpless in the cradle of Bethle- 
hem. Think of the power which in three centuries. 
conquered the mightiest Empire of History. Think 
of the courage which inspired His followers to meet. 
unflinching the scorn of Greek Philosophy and the 
puissance of persecuting Rome. To accomplish. 
that was surely a wonderful feat, as Gibbon has. 
freely acknowledged and tried to explain away in 
his Decline and Fall. ; 

(3) Once more this Child is no less wonderful 
when we look away from His words and works to: 
the Personality into which He afterwards grew. 
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Greater than all He said and did was what He was. 
What is remarkable about Jesus was the union in 
His character of gentleness with strength. There 
- was nothing weak in the Man Christ Jesus. See 
Him as with scathing denunciation He lays bare 
the hypocrisy of Scribe and Pharisee. See Him as 
with whip in hand he drives the false traffickers out 
of His Father’s house. Yes, but along with this 
there was a tenderness, a compassion such as the 
world had never seen before. Who is this that 
takes the children in His arms and blesses them 
one by one? Who is this that takes the fallen 
woman by the hand and raises her to a new un- 
dreamed-of purity ? Who is this that stands and 
weeps at Lazarus’ grave Pp 

(4) Christ’s name is Wonderful because of ‘ the 
unspeakable gift’ He has bequeathed to man. 

Of all the many gifts with which Christ has 
dowered the human race, the best of all is peace. 
He made that clear by mentioning it alone in His 
last Will and Testament. ‘ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace.I give unto you.’ ‘ There is no joy but 
calm,’ says the poet, and there can be no per- 
manent happiness where peace with God is not 
its centre and foundation. But this peace is to 
be won by faith in Christ. Multitudes found it so 
when first they looked to that Cross and ‘ being 
justified by faith’ found peace, with God, and 
multitudes have found it to be so since. ‘ He is 
our peace "—peace with God, peace within ourselves, 
and because of that peace with our fellow-men. 
“For there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free . . . ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ + 

2. The same story as that of the Gospels is told 
in the larger Book of History, the same record of 
sustained wonder. All through these nineteen 
hundred years men have not ceased to wonder at 
Jesus, and to subscribe to the name which Isaiah, 
by anticipation, gave Him. Nor is this surprising. 
What changes these centuries have witnessed— 
wars, reformations, revolutions, world-shaking 
cataclysms ! The treasures of the world have been 
steadily augmented, and to man’s untiring intellect 
the universe has yielded up many of its secrets. A 
newer, softer spirit has been breathed into the 
higher civilizations, and many projects for man- 
kind’s benefit have been carried into effect. And 
yet it is the bare truth to say that over all the 
bewildering complexity of these nineteen centuries, 
above the storm as above the calm, one Figure 
presides in serene, majestic isolation. ‘If Christ 
had not come ’—would literature, architecture, 

1 WwW. M. Mackay, Days of the Son of Man, 47. 
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music, painting, education, the theory and art of 
government—would anything have been quite the 
same P 

3. But it is in the Book of Personal Religious 
Experience that Jesus appears most wonderful of 
all. 

Knowledge is of various types, but the highest 
is that which is built up on personal experience, 
Religion is in a sense knowledge, and it lays down 
personal experience as an absolute condition. In 
other words, a man may have a very fair knowledge 
of Jesus as He appears in the Book of the Gospels, 
and a more than fair acquaintance with Jesus as He 
is met on every page of the Book of History, and 
yet be without that knowledge of Jesus that alone 
matters. The indispensable condition of being 
sealed to the brotherhood is that a man know Jesus 
at first hand. He is to ‘say these things of him- 
self, not because another hath told it concerning 
him.’ Against this law annoyance and stormy 
protest are of not the slightest avail. The faith is 
reached by one road only, that of personal experi- 
ence, and such experience always implies an attitude 
of devotion on the part of the soul to its Lord. 

How wonderful Jesus is in the way in which He 
keeps hold of the heart that has once loved Him ! 
How wonderful He is in the progressive revelation 
of Himself to those who company with Him! 
There are people one meets for a chance half-hour, 
and in that brief space you seem to have learned 
all there is to be known about them. They are 
like the isolated hillock, which you locate, and 
measure, and walk around. But Jesus in the 
myriad features of His personality, as unfolded 
in the experience of the Christian, resembles a 
great mountain range. At the beginning of his 
adventure the disciple is merely among the foot- 
hills, but as he steadily follows the ascending 
pathway of obedience and service, one mighty 
mountain mass lifts itself above another. 

There is comfort in the word. We look at 
Jesus, and although always spell-bound, we are 
sometimes nonplussed, mystified. We know now 
that it is all in the plan, that it was never intended 
that we should fully understand our Lord. If we 
understood Him, He would cease to be wonderful ; 
and if He were no longer wonderful, He would not 
be ‘ He that should come,’ and we would ‘look for 
another.’ 

There is salvation in the word. These are days 
when all the artificial buttresses of the faith are 
crumbling. But if we would be safe, here is the 
central pillar of the edifice, here is the link that 
will not snap, the anchor that will not drag, the 
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fort that no assault can ever overwhelm, the 
Wonderfulness of Jesus! Let us renew our sense 
of wonder at the manger this Christmas Day. 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Past and Future. 


‘But many of the priests and Levites and chief of 
the fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the 
first house, when the foundation of this house was laid 
before their eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many 
shouted aloud for joy: so that the people could not 
discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of 
the weeping of the people.’—Ezr 31%: 18, 


Ezra begins with an account of the release of 
the Jews from captivity in Babylon, and their 
return to Palestine. When the great Babylonian 
empire fell, Cyrus, the conqueror, with wise state- 
craft, sought to conciliate many sections of his 
subjects by allowing the deported populations to 
return to their native land. Permission to return 
to Jerusalem would have been nothing to the 
Jews unless they were permitted to make the holy 
city once more the centre of their religion. So the 
object of the return is expressly stated as ‘to go up 
to Jerusalem which is in Judah, and build... 
the house of the Lord God of Israel, which is in 
Jerusalem.’ 

The enterprise called forth the energies and the 
latent patriotism and religious enthusiasm of the 
best of the people. Their liberality kept pace with 
their enthusiasm. ‘They offered freely for the 
house of God, to set it up in its place.’ These 
Jews with their old-world problem before them, 
to rebuild a Temple worthy of their God in a ruined 
and impoverished land, made thus a good beginning. 
Without Solomon’s opportunity, they had to rival 
Solomon’s achievement. Ultimately the builders 
laid the foundations of the Temple. This was made 
a great occasion, a religious act with impressive 
ceremonial. At the moment when the ceremony 
was completed, the people rent the air with a 
mighty shout of praise to the Lord, because the 
foundation of the house of the Lord was laid. 

How like that crowd to the many crowds which 
have gathered since for similar purposes ! Notice 
the chief constituents of that crowd. They were 
broadly two—the young and the old. That 
classification, of course, may be made elsewhere, 
but here it has a special significance. Years ago 
the Captivity had taken place. A new generation 
had grown up, to whom the old country and the old 
institutions were traditions. They heard of them 


1 J. G. Burns, in Advent and Christmas Sermons, 120. 


as in a dream. This section, the greater part of 
the crowd, looked upon the proceedings as eminently 
satisfactory. They were rejoiced at the good 
beginning, and were full of hopeful eagerness. 

But some of the priests and Levites and people 
were ancient men, and had known and loved the 
old Temple. The thoughts and associations of 
those days surged into their minds, till a mist rose 
over the present. Oh those glorious days hallowed 
and consecrated by blest memory! The tears 
were in their eyes, eyes which had been tearless 
since ‘ by the rivers of Babylon they sat down and 
wept when they remembered Zion.? And when 
now they were startled from dreamland by the 
great shout of joy, because the foundations were 
laid, it seemed a mockery, and they wept with a 
loud voice. ‘The people could not discern the 
noise of the shout of joy from the noise of weeping.’ 

Distance solidifies the past to us. The individuat 
minutes and hours and days do not count; it is 
the artistic effect of the whole we see. Frozen 
motionless by distance it seems, but not so did it 
once appear to us. How different the impression 
when we were in the stream of life, hurrying with 
it, tossed by its ceaseless flow, dashing over the 
waterfall in it ; on to the plain, and to the ocean. 
But now from the plain, creeping lazily to sea, 
look at that waterfall of life, over which it sped 
so breathlessly, gleaming radiantly fair in the sun- 
shine. The past is beautiful, if we do not pry too 
deeply and minutely into the sections that com- 
pose it, if we let the imagination play on it, and 
view it as a whole. 

1. The Power of the Past—Thus, men are often 
softened by thoughts of the past, like those priests 
and Levites and fathers, who were ancient men. 
They were melted to tears bya memory. And so 
would many of us be, if we did notstifle our memory, 
if we dared to look back. In most childhoods, as 
in the childhood of the race, there is an early para- 
dise with sweet memories and innocent affections. 
It is an appeal to that which often in after years 
can alone affect the heart. Too often our life is 
but a sleep anda forgetting. We forget the glories 
we have known. We forget all the way by which 
we have been led. We forget the love of the past, 
the high instincts, and noble aspiration, the prayer 
that brought God into our life, the early blessed- 
ness, the early faith, the early rapture. 


And customs lie upon us with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


Great spiritual good may thus come from a back- 
ward look. The very pathos of the past has a 
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value. The tone and temper of these ancient men, 
which is the attitude of many at all times, especially 
the old, are natural in the presence of changes, and 
have a lesson for all of us, a lesson of tenderness and 
sympathy. 

2. The Danger of the Past——It is well that the 
boisterous, uncritical hopefulness of youth should 
be modified and toned down by the temperament 
of the ancient men. But perhaps more damage is 
wrought by the other extreme. ‘There is a distinct 
danger that the past may be unduly magnified at 
the expense of the present and to the lasting detri- 
ment of the future. These ancient men, who wept 
with a loud voice, did not believe that the new 
house could ever be anything like the first, and 
their temptation was to think it hardly worth while 
building at all. An exclusive view of the past 
paralyses effort. Nothing can be done like what 
has been done, therefore we need do nothing. That 
is fatal doctrine. 

And yet it is a doctrine often in our hearts, if not 
on our lips. We are always tempted to think the 
golden age somewhere behind us. But our Chris- 
tian faith, the ever-young, the ever-green religion, 
makes it lie before us. It is not a worn-out ideal 
burnt to nothing like a fallen star. It is a yet un- 
realized ideal, shining clear and true, the master- 
light of all our seeing.. We have a continual tend- 
ency to refer the Kingdom of Heaven to some past 
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date—the days of the Apostolic Church, or the days 
of the early Fathers, or the days of the Reformation, 
or some signal time of blessing that lies back of us. 
It is a mistake. Never think that God has brought 
us thus far, to leave us guideless in the wilderness. 
Never dream but that He has larger purposes for 
us as a Church and for the land we love. Never 
doubt that He will lead His living Church on and 
ever on. We want in this our generation—and 
this is the lesson of the past—the spirit of our 
fathers, the faith in God, the strong sense of right, 
the love, the self-sacrifice, the loyalty to duty, 
which they displayed when they laid the foundations 
of the commonwealth and of the Church. 

We cannot live on yesterday. We have to-day, 
because we had a yesterday, it is true ; but we have 
to-day for the sake of to-morrow. We look back 
and see a track of light, for God is there ; and we 
look forward and see a track of light, for God is 
there also. The past is an argument for faith. 
Only faith in God and His loving purpose will en- 
able us to keep faith in ourselves and in our future. 
Christ is to us both the pledge and the promise of 
that purpose. He leads us out into a large place 
of faith and of service. If we to-day refuse to 
weep over a vanished past, but are ready to re- 
joice over a new future, it is because we believe 
this.1 

1H. Black, According to my Gospel, 13. 
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Welfare and Sanctuaries in (Be Old Testament. 


By THE REVEREND CaNoN J. BaTTERsBy Harrorp, M.A., B.D., RIPON. 


TIT. 


Part IL. Criticism AND COUNTER-CRITICISM. 


WE have set forth in the first. two articles of this 
series the line of argument taken by Wellhausen 
and modern scholars generally, and the con- 
clusions which they arrive at. But those conclusions 
have been challenged by various writers, and by 
none more vigorously than by Mr. H. M. Wiener. 
He attacks with such vigour and self-confidence 
that those who have heard only his side are apt 
to believe that he has carried all before him. 
Wiener himself apparently believes that ‘the 
Wellhausians ’ have, for many years, taken refuge 
in cowardly silence because ‘they know that no 
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convincing answer can be made ’ to his arguments, 
and that it would not be ‘safe for them to permit 
him to deal with the questions involved in any 
periodical they control.’ Their reasons for silence 
are far different from those which he imagines, 
but it seems well that his arguments should be 
examined, as impartially as possible, and this we 
now proceed to do. Considerations of space 
necessitate that we confine ourselves to specific 
criticisms of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena: Part I., 
which Wiener sets forth in his Essays 1m Pentateuchal 
Criticism, chap. vi. ; Some Fundamental Errors of 
Wellhausenism (German translation in Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
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tums; 71, Jahrgang, 1927, pp. 353-364); and The 
Altars of the Old Testament (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1927).2 

Wiener charges Wellhausen with ‘ incredible 
blunders,’ due to two causes, one being ‘the 


hopeless mental confusion in which Wellhausen 
involved himself by calling various places and 
objects “sanctuaries ’’’ (this charge we will take 
up in our next article), and the other his ‘ habitual 
neglect to collate the whole of the relevant evidence 
of any document.’ This latter charge against 
the scholars whom he criticises is a favourite one 
with Wiener, but it is quite unfounded. True, these 
scholars do not always set forth the whole of the 
evidence which Wiener considers relevant, but the 
reasons are simple. They don’t consider all these 
passages to be relevant, and they could not, without 
extending their writing to an interminabie length, 
quote every passage. They could only present, 
out of the whole number, those passages which 
seemed to them really significant. As Wellhausen 
puts it (Prolegomena, p. 368): ‘To discuss it all 
in detail would take another book.’ Unless, 
therefore, really vital facts have been ignored, we 
have no right to charge writers with ‘ habitual 
neglect to collate the whole of the relevant 
evidence.’ And, if we do, we ought at least to 
make quite sure that they really do so. On 
pages 192-3 of his Essays, Wiener writes with 
reference to Dt. 1671: ‘ When I ask a Wellhausenite 
to show me any reference to this important verse 
in the Prolegomena I never get any answer. The 
index to Dr. Hastings’ larger Bible Dictionary may 
also be consulted in vain for any sign of recognition 
that this passage exists. As is usual with the 
Critical School, the whole of the relevant material 
has not been consulted.’ How dreadfully remiss ! 
—if true. But is it true? On turning to 
Prolegomena (E.T.), p. 239, we read: ‘ According 
to Deut. 1671 these artificial trees must have stood 
often enough beside the altars of Jehovah.’ In 
the index of Hastings’ Dictionary, a reference to 
this passage is duly recorded as having been made 
by Owen Whitehouse in his article on ‘ Pillar’ 
(iii. 8814). Wiener will not be surprised if, after 
this, we are not able to accept his most confident 
assertions without careful verification.? 


1 Mr. Wiener has put me in his debt by sending me : 


copies of the last two pamphlets and by various other 
kindnesses. I am sure that he will take it in good 
part if I meet his vigorous speaking by equally vigorous 
speaking. 

* A similar unfounded charge in his Essays, p. 184, 
is dealt with in Art. IV. B, I. 1. 
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But now to business. Wiener (Essays, pp. 176- 
220) attacks three positions taken up by Well- 
hausen. The first attack will be considered in the 
remainder of this article. The second will occupy 
us in Articles IV. to VI. The third I have already 
dealt with in Since Wellhausen, pp. 123-127. 

A. Was the slaughter of domestic animals in Old 
Israel normally coincident with sacrifice ? 

Driver, in his Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
(pp. 145-6) writes: ‘ By ancient custom in Israel, 
slaughter and sacrifice were identical; the flesh 
of domestic animals, such as the ox, the sheep, and 
the goat (as is still the case among the Arabs) was 
not eaten habitually; when it was eaten, the 
slaughter of the animal was a sacrificial act, 
and its flesh could not be lawfully partaken of, 
unless the fat and the blood were first presented 
at an altar’ (cf. Prolegomena, pp. 18, 63, 71). 
Wiener quotes this passage and asserts, on the 
contrary, that ‘in the earliest times with which 
we have any acquaintance non-sacrificial slaughter 
was the rule in Israel ’ (The Aliars, p.5). He refers 
to a series of occasions on which slaughter for food 
took place. Abraham took a young calf and had 
food prepared for his three visitors (Gn 18”); 
Rebecca prepared savoury meat for Isaac (2794) ; 
the Egyptian steward ‘slays a slaying’ for Josephs 
brethren (4316); Nabal “slays a slaying’ for his 
shearers (1 S 25); Elisha slays his yoke of oxen 
and makes a farewell feast for his people (1 K 19”). 
Was there an altar, he asks, in each of these cases ? 
‘ Sacrifice to the God of Israel was only possible in 
early days in the desert or on the soil of Palestine.’ 
The Law in Ex 21°” (E.V. 221) deals with the case 
of a man who steals an ox and kills it. ‘Is the 
thief likely to sacrifice?’ Gideon makes ready a 
kid and broth for his angel-visitor (Jg 6%). ‘ Had 
Gideon already sacrificed the kid when he killed it ? 
or at an altar?’ ‘An eminent critic’ having 
said in correspondence that ‘ it was impossible to 
adduce direct evidence to show that all slaughter 
was sacrificial,’ Wiener comments : ‘I respectfully 
submit that it is possible to adduce direct evidence 
that it was not ’ (Essays, pp. 175 ff.). 

1. It is a surprising thing that a lawyer should 
have submitted such a contention, because, when 
we look at the evidence which he aidduces , we see 
that it is not direct evidence at all. Wiener’s 
correspondent was absolutely right. It is im- 
possible to adduce direct evidence on either side, 
because the O.T. writers could not know that 
over two thousand years later scholars would dis~ 
pute over such a point. That which is primitive 
and customary is so often not mentioned, because 
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it is taken for granted. Wiener can produce 
various instances of slaughter in connexion with 
which no mention is made of an accompanying 
sacrificial act, but that in no wise proves that it 
was not there. In England it has been the normal 
thing for hundreds of years to ‘say grace’ before 
meat both at private meals and at ceremonial 
banquets. It would be dangerous to conclude, 
because at a particular meal no such action is 
recorded, or because the feasters were not pious 
people, that therefore grace was not said. 

2. It may seem to us Westerners in the twentieth 
century A.D. improbable that a witch or a cattle 
thief or a churlish cattle-king would have accom- 
panied slaughter by sacrifice, but is it really so? 
The author of Pr 7 pictures an adulterous woman 
inviting a poor fool to share her dinner and her 
bed. How natural it would seem to us if Wiener 
were to ask, Was slaughter in this case sacrificial ? 
But as a matter of fact he cannot, for in vv. 8-4 
we read: ‘ With an impudent face she said unto 
him: Sacrifices of peace-offerings are with me. 
This day have I paid my vows. Therefore came I 
forth to meet thee . . .? Clearly there would have 
been no meat for the feast, had there not been 
sacrifice first. If to such a harlot of a woman the 
two things would necessarily go together, we may 
be sure that that was the universal opinion in the 
author’s day. ‘A woman that had a familiar 
spirit ’ was not necessarily an irreligious woman ; 
on the contrary, such persons were popularly sup- 
posed to be in special relation to unseen powers. 
Even a robber would be quite likely to perform the 
formal sacrificial act or acts which would make 
everything right with the deity. Indeed, in many 
countries it is the man who is going to commit 
robbery or murder who is punctilious about the 
formal act. He looks upon the latter as a set- 
off against the former. We have no reason for 
thinking that the cattle-robber of Ex 22 would 
omit the sacrificial act, but, if he were to do so, 
that would not disprove the general rule. Ail that 
Driver asserts is that the flesh could not lawfully 
be eaten, unless the fat and the blood were first 
presented at the altar. Such presentation could 
easily be made, wherever a man was. The early 
narratives tell us that, wherever Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob pitched their tents, there they 
also built their altars (Gn 127 8 13 4 18 265 3320 367), 
And, away from home, in case of emergency an altar 
of earth or of unhewn stones (Ex 20%: %) would 
only take a few minutes to raise. 

3. The negative evidence clearly breaks down. 
But further, there is much positive evidence that 
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slaughter of domestic animals for food in Old 
Israel was regularly accompanied by sacrifice. 
When David did not appear at Saul’s table at ‘ the 
new moon,’ Saul in his own mind accounted for 
David’s absence by saying: ‘ He is not clean’ 
(1 S 2076). What did he mean? Nothing is said 
about sacrifice having taken place, but clearly on 
this festival day, flesh-meat was specially provided, 
and that meant sacrifice, and no one who was 
ceremonially unclean could partake of it. 

The parallelism between Pr 151? and 17! is equally 
significant. The former passage runs: ‘ Better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.’ Nothing is said here about 
sacrifice. But read the parallel in 17': ‘ Better 
is a dry morsel and quietness therewith than a 
house full of the sacrifices of strife.’ Clearly 
custom would require that the slaying of the ox 
and sacrifice should go together. We saw in 
Article I. how Saul after the battle of Michmash 
insisted that the people should slay the animals 
by ‘a great stone ’ and ‘ there ’ pour out the blood. 
Wiener comments on this : ‘ Although a priest was 
present in the camp, there was no attempt to 
convert the slaughter into sacrifice.’ A most 
futile remark, for he has himself been at pains to 
show that any layman could minister at a ‘ cairn- 
altar.’ And that the writer believed that there 
was sacrifice is shown by his words immediately 
following (z S 14%): ‘ And Saul built an altar unto 
Jehovah: the same was the first altar that he 
built unto Jehovah.’ It is not quite clear whether 
he regarded the ‘ great stone’ as being itself the 
altar, or whether he meant that, while the blood 
of necessity was poured out to Jehovah at the 
time of slaughtering, ‘the fat’ of the slain animals 
was separated and set aside until it could be burnt 
on an altar which was built immediately after.t 

As late as Hosea, the prophet asserts (9*f-) that, 
dwelling in a foreign land, the food of Israel will be 
‘unclean,’ because ‘ it will not come into the house 
of Jehovah.’? Clearly, as long as they were in their 
own land, the sacrificial portion would come into 
the house of Jehovah, and the feast would thus be 
rendered ceremonially clean. We may compare 
with this the heathen usage in the days of St. Paul. 
His argument in 1 Co 10*f- is based upon the 
fact that at a feast it might be taken for granted 
that the meal upon the table had first been offered 
in sacrifice at a heathen temple. 

One more bit of evidence may be adduced under 


See also Art: V. B, Ti. 1. i 
*Not the Jerusalem temple, 
sanctuaries in Northern Israel. 


but one of the 
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this head. The passage quoted above from 
Driver came from his Commentary on Dt 12. 
Vv.5-7 18. 14 (cf. v.%) lay down that sacrifice 
shall only be offered upon ‘the altar of Jehovah’ 
and at ‘the place which Jehovah shall choose.’ 
Vv.15. 20-22 permit the Israelite to slay non- 
sacrificially within his gates and eat flesh as if it 
were gazelle or hart ; clean and unclean alike may 
partake. Only, the blood must be poured out 
upon the earth. It seems clear that the non- 
sacrificial killing thus permitted was necessitated 
by the restriction of sacrifice to a single centre 
and was a reversal of ancient custom. As long as 
the Israelite and his family could sacrifice at a local 
altar of Jehovah, the old usage held good. Slaughter 
of domestic animals for food and sacrifice went 
together. Now that this was no longer possible, 
the rule was relaxed (see also Article VI. B, II. 3). 

4. A study of the words used for slaughter and 
sacrifice points to the same universal ancient 
custom. 

i. The ‘root’ in most general use is mat. The 
substantive gebah is used one hundred and sixty- 
three times, and invariably in the sense of sacrifice. 
The verb is used one hundred and thirty-three 
times (in Qal and Piel). In one hundred and 
twenty-five of these it clearly means slaughter with 
sacrifice. In six passages there is room for doubt ; 
in two only is the word certainly used non- 
sacrificially, namely, Dt 12151, to which we have 
just referred above. 

[The six passages referred to are 1 S 2874 (the 
witch of Endor), 1 K 1° (Adonijah), 13? and 2 K 2320 
(the slaying of the priests of Bethel), 1 K 19?! 
(Elisha), and 2 Ch 18(Ahab, for Jehoshaphat and his 
servants). I should say that in three or probably in 
four of these cases the sacrificial act did take place. 
Even in the case of the slaying of the priests upon 
their altar the thought of sacrifice is present. There 
is an ironical reference to the fact that the altar 
upon or by the side of which they were slain was 
that at which they had themselves offered sacrifice. 
Driver thinks that, in addition to Dt 2151, the 
word may also in 1 S 28% and 1 K 1974, as the 
result of the Deuteronomic legislation, have ceased 
to have its original force. 

Wiener comments with emphatic italics that 
these last two usages occur in passages relating to 
times when, according to Driver, non-sacrificial 
slaughter was unknown. Quite so. But the 
point is, not the times to which the passages relate, 
but the date at which the author lived and wrote, 
when he used the word in question. Samuel and 
Kings were written by men who lived after the 


reformation of Josiah, men who were familiar with 
the later usage and who might use the word in the 
later connotation. Personally, however, I see no 
reason why on these two occasions sacrifice should 
not have taken place.] 

ii. The verb may (tabah) occurs only eleven times. 
It does not, like gabah, bring out the sacrificial side 
of slaughter, but it certainly does not negative it. 
Three times it is used (poetically and metaphorically) 
of the slaughter of human beings in judgment or in 
malice ; the other eight times of slaughtering for 
food (twice in similitude). 

[The three former passages are Ps 374, La 273, 
Ezk 2115; cf. v.2°. The eight are Gn 431% (Joseph), 
t S 2511 (Nabal), Ex 217 (221) (the cattle-thief), 
Pr 9? (wisdom), Dt 287 (an enemy), Jer 112°, ‘like 
a gentle lamb that is led to slaughtering’; cf. 51% 
254. The first three of these eight are passages 
referred to by Wiener in the string of questions 
quoted above. The cognate noun is used twelve 
times with similar connotation. In Is 34® it is 
parallel to gebak in the preceding clause. In 
1 S 198. 24 tabah (translated ‘cook’ in E.V.) occurs 
in connexion with the sacrifice at the high place 
at Ramah. This word is used elsewhere only in 
the plural in the sense of ‘ guardsmen ’ (Gn 37°*-41™, 
2 K 25, and Jer 39°52, altogether thirty times ; 
note margin in Jer 39°). They were the royal 
butchers, and in Jerusalem the animals slain for the 
royal table would be first offered as peace-offerings 
at the adjoining temple.] 

iii, The third verb is pnw (Sahat). 

It is used of beaten gold five times (1 K 10 and 
2 Ch 9); thirteen times of killing generally, five 
(or three) times of slaying for food, and sixty-one 
(or sixty-three) times of slaying in sacrifice. In 
P it is used ritually forty-two times, whereas gabah 
is used only six times, five of these being n H 
(Lv 17-26). It looks as though, when zabak 
ceased to mean sacrificial slaughter, Sahat was 
adopted by the later priestly writers instead. 

This brief survey of the three Hebrew verbs used 
in connexion with slaughter confirms the opinion 
which we formed from the references to sacrificial 
slaughter in Old Testament books, namely, that in 
Old Israel, when domestic animals were slaughtered 
for food, the rule was to pour out the blood (and 
to burn the fat) to Jehovah. 

5. In one of his latest articles, ‘Some Funda- 
mental Errors,’ Wiener elaborates further argu- 
ments, and, in order that it may not be said that 
relevant arguments were ignored because they could 
not be answered, a few words must be added. 

i. [Monatsschrift, 1927, p. 354] ‘ Nobody with any 
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knowledge of Hebrew antiquity would hold that 
women ever performed sacrificial service. Yet this 
would be necessary, if we are to hold that the two 
passages in Samuel [1 S 25" and 284] refer to 
sacrifices.’ Wiener actually quotes 1 S 25! as 
the words of Abigail! He has since discovered 
that they are the words of Nabal [MGW /, 1928, 
p. 323], and thereby one-third of his argument falls 
tothe ground. As to 1 S 284, the witch was not an 
orthodox person and (if there was no male to act 
for her) might be quite capable of taking upon 
herself on occasion the sacrificial accompaniment 
of slaughter. He quotes a third passage (Gn 2794), 
in which Rebekah says that she ‘ will make savoury 
meat.’ Really, when a man catches at such straws 
as these, he must be in desperate case. 

ii. [MGW J, same page] Wiener argues that 
hospitality is a law of the East, and that, as 
sacrificial impurity would prevent a host from 
killing sacrificially, such killing as that of Gn 187 
must have been non-sacrificial. But we have no 
evidence as to what was the custom with regard to 
sacrificial purity in Abraham’s day, and in any 
case some one of his household servants would be 
‘in a state of purity,’ even if the host himself was 
not. 

ii. [MGW J, pp. 354-5 and 1928, p. 323] Gn 436 
is appealed to as a clear instance of non-sacrificial 
slaughter. ‘Nothing is better established than 
that in early days sacrifice to the God of Israel was 
possible only in the desert or on the soil of Palestine.’ 

‘During the whole of the sojourn in Egypt 
all “the meat consumed by the Israelites was 
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necessarily slaughtered non-sacrificially.’ We may 
ask, in the first place, what has this got to do with 
the custom of the early centuries of the national 
existence in Palestine? But further, in proof of 
his thesis, Wiener quotes Ex 86 (2 in the Heb.) 
Dt 478 2836 1 S 26!9, Hos 93f-, Jer 1613 (= Dt 28%), 
but Ex 86 gives a very different reason for not 
sacrificing to Jehovah in Egypt, and it is idle to 
quote passages as to what was believed centuries 
after the settlement in Canaan in order to show what 
was the belief at a time when Israel had no national 
home. We have not sufficient evidence to dog- 
matize as to the actual custom of Israel in Egypt. 
According to E (Ex 3}%) and P (Ex 68), Israel did 
not even know the name ‘ Jehovah’ as the name 
of their God, and, judging by what they did in later 
centuries, they may quite probably have per- 
formed the sacrificial part of slaughter to the gods 
of the land in which they dwelt (so Jos 2414, Ezk 207f-). 
On the other hand, in Gn 46+ (also E. See Prole- 
gomena, p. 22 note) we read that God bids Jacob 
go down into Egypt without fear, ‘for I will go 
down with thee,’ and therefore it may be inferred 
that Jacob and his descendants would not feel 
that they could not set up altars to their own God 
in their land of sojourn. The one view (that 
seems quite impossible is Wiener’s, namely, that 
they performed no sacrifice to any deity during 
their whole sojourn in Egypt. That to any ancient 
people would be equivalent to atheism and is 
unthinkable. 

iv. The argument from Ex 2074, Lv 173, and 
Dt 1274. will be dealt with in Articles V. and VI. 


The Seed Growing Secretly. 


A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PARABLES. 


By THE REVEREND A. T. BURBRIDGE, RICKSMANSWORTH. 


THE Master was Master everywhere. He was 
Master in the realm with which the psychologist 
is concerned. In some sense He anticipated 
the discoveries of modern psychology. Take, 
for example, the saying in Mt 12%, The 
psychologist talks of ‘inhibited impulses’ or 
‘complexes’: he says, ‘If you suppress an 
emotion or passion the danger is that it grows 
stronger and stronger; you think you are con- 


! 


| 


quering it, subduing it, destroying it, by your 
self-restraint and self-control, but you are doing 
nothing of the kind: it will break forth presently 
more invincible than ever: your last state will be 
worse than your first.’ Did not Jesus anticipate 
this when He spoke of the evil spirit driven forth, 
and then returning in sevenfold power to the 
house that was empty, swept, and garnished ? 
Or let us take as another illustration the little 
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parable of the seed growing secretly recorded in 
Mk 4769, What would the comment of a modern 
psychologist on this little parable be? How would 
he expound its teaching ? 

We know what the exposition usually offered 
is. Dr. Swete, for example, says: ‘Christ came 
to sow, and will come to reap: the rest belongs to 
the invisible working of His Spirit in the Church 
and in the soul.’ Yes, but what exactly is meant 
by ‘the invisible working of His Spirit’? And 
does the putting forth of the sickle describe the 
death of the individual, or the Second Coming in 
Judgment for the world, or something else ? More- 
over, are we justified in assuming that Jesus is 
referring here to Himself, or to Himself exclusively ? 
Is the eschatological interpretation the only pos- 
sible interpretation of this saying? May not 
our Lord have had in mind any Christian teacher, 
so that this is a word spoken to enhearten such ? 
In this case the putting forth of the sickle would 
refer to some critical and happy moment, as when 
a missionary has the joy of at last seeing his 
converts thronging by thousands to Christian 
Baptism. 

So we turn to the psychologist, and we ask him 
to interpret this parable for us. Let us see what 
he has to say concerning certain of its statements. 

‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth.’ The grain is buried 
underground, it is hidden away, it disappears and 
is lost to sight. Now the psychologist has his 
hiding-place, his underground region in the realm 
of personality. He calls it ‘the subconscious 
self.’ There thoughts are hidden away, buried, 
forgotten, but they are still existent, they are not 
altogether lost. The seed is such a thought or 
truth, a little trivial thing: it is spoken, and 
heard, and forgotten, as the seed vanishes out of 
sight in the cornfield of the parable. The field 
on the surface remains unchanged, and the charac- 
ter of the hearer remains unchanged; but the 
little thing is still there, only it has sunk down 
into the subconscious region of the self. 

‘And should sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
not how.’ So also, says the psychologist, we do 
not know how some forgotten word or thought 
springs into consciousness, emerges out of the 
subconscious into the conscious region of the self. 
A story is told, for example, of a drunkard who 
was changed in a moment into a sober man by 
the recollection as he wakened out of his drunken 
slumber of the passage, ‘ Christ Jesus maketh thee 
whole’ (see W. Mackintosh Mackay, Disease and 
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Remedy. of Sin,-p. 155). No psychological analysis 
can fully explain that experience. How the simple 
little text became so potent in the man’s life, 
who can tell us? The thing is a mystery to us. 
But there is the fact, as evident as the springing 
corn in the field. ‘He knoweth not how.’ No- 
body knows. Neither the preacher nor the hearer 
knows. 

‘The earth beareth fruit of herself’ (adropary, 
automatically), ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” Something happens in that 
subterranean region : certain processes go on there, 
certain forces are at work there, over which the 
sower has no control. Nature works independently 
of man, and Nature is not dead but alive. And the 
subconscious region of the self is not only a store- 
house, it is also a laboratory or workshop. Pro- 
cesses are going on there of which we are not aware. 
Hidden forces are at work. Little, unimportant 
things may be said to grow, and become great and 
potent. Compare, for example, the experience 
just related. The simple words, ‘Christ Jesus 
maketh thee whole,’ once heard by the intoxicated 
man with comparative indifference, and long 
buried away in the depths of his forgetfulness, had 
in that subconscious region acquired a strange 
potency which they did not possess before. The 
mysterious region of the subconscious is not dead, 
it is wonderfully alive: an unknown power is at 
work there: all sorts of activities are going on 
there: it is the workshop and not simply the store- 
house of the self. 

‘So is the kingdom of God’: thus the parable 
begins. May not the Kingdom be identified with 
the deeper, subconscious region of the self? There 
God is at work. ‘Remember,’ so Drummond used 
to say to any person who came to him for help, 
‘you have God dwelling in you.’ If we get deep 
enough down in every human personality, we find 
God and the Kingdom where He has sway and 
power. There in that subconscious region of the 
self He through His Spirit works silently and 
mightily. Still it is deep down, hidden away, 
shut off from our conscious being. But when it 
comes to the top, when it emerges out of the region 
of our subconsciousness, then the kingdom may be 
said to have come, then its power lays hold of a man, 
takes possession of him, dominates and governs 
him. Thus the Phenomena of Conversion and 
Revival may be explained. 

‘But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he 
putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come.’ 
That is to say, man often seems to toil ineffectively 
through the long, lean years. And then comes the 
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time of some great awakening, some manifestation 
of the sovereign power of God, some widespread 
mass movement, when religion becomes a people’s 
first concern. The subconscious influences have done 
their work ; silently they have been operative, we 
know not how, all through the years of weary toil. 
But one day the border line between the conscious 
and the subconscious becomes ‘ leaky,’ the buried 
forces emerge, they ‘ explode ’ into the region of the 
conscious seli—this happens in the case of the indi- 
vidual, and it happens in the case of the society. 
Then the Christian labourer with joy putteth forth 
the sickle because the harvest is come. But 
Revivals are no more sudden or instantaneous 
than are Conversions. There is ‘first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’ They 
have been prepared for by the sowing of the seed, 
and by the silent operation in the subconscious 
self of the Divine Spirit. 


Entre 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have in the press, to be 
published shortly, an English translation from the 
German of Schleiermacher’s great dogmatic work, 
The Christian Faith. First issued in 1831, this 
book, in the opinion of competent thinkers, is the 
most important work covering the whole field of 
doctrine to which Protestant theology can point, 
with the single exception of Calvin’s Institutes. It 
is now rendered in English for the first time. Theo- 
logical Colleges throughout the English-speaking 
world have contributed to the necessarily high costs 
of publication. The translation has been made by 
various well-known scholars, and is edited by the 
Rev. Professor H. R. Mackintosh, of Edinburgh, 
and the Rev. J. S. Stewart, of Aberdeen. 


The Meaning of Christmas. 


‘Christmas would bring us more if it did not 
bring us so much. It brings thoughts and expecta- 
tions and visions for which there can be no satis- 
faction upon earth. It awakens this poignancy of 
loneliness just because it makes more apparent the 
contrast between the reach of the soul and the 
attainments that are open to it here. There comes 
to everyone (except those who can be satisfied with 
plum-pudding) an indescribable feeling of regret. 


{ 
| 
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Such is the psychological interpretation of this 
little parable. We do not suggest that when Jesus 
uttered it He had in mind this interpretation. It 
is not to be supposed that He would teach psy- 
chology, or teach religion in a psychological way, 
to people who were quite ignorant of the science. 
And yet He has given us something which fits in 
with and anticipates the findings of modern psy- 
chology. To some extent He does speak here 
‘psychologically.’ By the earth He means some- 
thing psychic, by it He means the hearts and minds 
of men. By the seed He also means something 
psychic, by it He means the word, the thought, 
the truth. And should we be surprised to find 
in the teaching of Him Who is the Master of 
all Truth that behind the simple and obvious inter- 
pretation there is another and deeper meaning 
which only later generations of readers succeed in 
discovering ? 


Qlous. 


It is because Christmastide affects us as music does, 
comforting us and yet making us aware of desires 
and longings for something, not as it now is, but as 
we feel it surely ought to be... . 

‘ And this is just the abiding meaning of Christmas, 
that there is no room for a big soul in any of the 
caravanserais of earth and time. ‘‘ There was no 
room for them in the inn.” It is not a querulous 
complaint ; it is a shout of triumph. Christmas is 
a call to us to breathe deeper of that out-of-doors 
atmosphere in which that first Christmas carol was 
sung. It reminds us that our religion should expand 
into the great things that were big enough to seem 
big, that night of the Saviour’s birth, out on the 
broad free reaches of the Bethlehem uplands. . 

‘There is no adventure in the world to be com- 
pared with launching out into the deep at the call of 
Christ, and bringing the treasure home. 

‘ This is the thought behind Father Tabb’s quaint 
Christmas call : 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 

Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 
That sin has cast away. 


O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball !’ 
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We offer this extract from a charming little Christ- 
mas booklet by the Rev. Hubert L. Simpson. Send 
The Meaning of Christmas (James Clarke ; 1s. net) 
to your friends. 


George H. Morrison. 

Weare safe in saying that no journalist knows the 
religious life of Scotland better than Mr. Alexander 
Gammie. So it was natural that Messrs. James 
Clarke & Co. should have chosen him to write the 
first volume in their ‘Great Churchmen ’ Series. 
The subject is Dr. George H. Morrison: The Man 
and his Work (5s. net). The last paragraph in the 
book runs this way: ‘ The time has not yet come 
when the full story of Dr. Morrison’s life and work 
can be written. He is still, happily, in the midst 
of his activities. When addressing his congre- 
gation at the celebration of his semi-jubilee in the 
ministry of Wellington Church in December, 1927, 
he concluded thus: ‘‘I hope for some years yet to 
be able to carry on the work I love. I do not want 
just yet a colleague or even an assistant. But some 
day I must bid farewell to the work of my life, and 
then, as you have grudged me nothing, I know you 
will not grudge me a few quiet years of rest before 
I go ‘to see my Pilot face to face.’””’ On the very 
day that we received this book from the pub- 
lishers came the news of Dr. Morrison’s death. 

It may be that a fuller life will be written, but in 
this short one Mr. Gammie makes us see the sub- 
ject of it in a very vivid way. The picture cannot 
be detailed, but it is alive and arresting and the 
emphasis is right. 

The first thing that impresses us is the con- 
sistency in Morrison’s life; there are no parts 
which do not fit in, no untidy ends. When he was 
at the University he thought of entering the Church. 
But he had to be quite sure before he committed 
himself. It was while he was at Oxford working 
as assistant editor on the staff of the New English 
Dictionary that he finally decided. In 1889 he 
entered the Free Church Theological College at 
Glasgow, and he made his mark there. The 
‘year’ was at once known as ‘ Morrison’s 
year.’ He was outstandingly able, but more 
conspicuous than his ability was his application. 
“He had then, as he has had throughout all his 
career, the ability to make the best of himself.’ 
‘Even then he had an ideal of work. Some 
one mentioned the five things that Drummond 
had done, such as The Greatest Thing in the World. 
“Yes,” said George Morrison, “but you feel he 
just does them in passing. He doesn’t settle down 
to them. They’reextempore. But there’s Stalker 


now. Whatever you say of him you must say this, 
that he has done a good day’s darg. He has worked 
at everything he has done.” ‘‘ A good day’s darg” 
—that was what George Morrison himself aimed at 
in his student days. It is what he has aimed at all 
his life since then, and he has not missed his aim.’ 
It was not only the self-discipline of work which 
moulded his character during his Divinity days. 
Even then there began ‘the cruel fellowship of 
pain and sorrow’ which gave him ‘ great thoughts 
of God and Christ, and deepened his sense of brother- 
hood. And they have left him humble for all his 
great intellect and fame.’ Straight from Divinity 
G. H. Morrison went as assistant to Dr. Whyte, 
in St. George’s, Edinburgh. A story which has 
been told before about this time, but which cer- 
tainly bears repeating, is given by Mr. Gammie. 
‘In his characteristic way Dr. Whyte suddenly 
stopped in his walk, and turning to his assistant, 
said, “‘ Sir, do you prepare your prayers ?”’ When 
the assistant answered in the negative, Dr. Whyte 
simply said, “I do.” That was all, but it was a 
lesson Dr. Morrison never forgot.’ In a short 
account of Dr. Morrison it seems natural to pass 
straight to his time in Wellington, Glasgow, for his 
other pastorates were brief, and he was only thirty- 
six when he went to that church which he could 
never afterwards be induced to leave, great as some 
of the inducements held out were. The member- 
ship of Wellington is over two thousand. But the 
sermons which he delivered there were known all 
the world over, for Dr. Morrison’s audiences have 
never been confined to Wellington. Mr. Gammie 
quotes one letter as a sample of many others which 
Dr. Morrison received. It is from a minister in 
Bulawayo, telling of many families in solitary wilds 
who looked on him as their only minister. Every 
Sunday they read one of Dr. Morrison’s sermons. 

A great preacher! And those who have never 
heard him will be able to picture the man, and those 
who knew him will see him again, as they read Mr. 
Gammie’s words. ‘Dr. Morrison makes his way 
to the pulpit, seemingly preoccupied, and as he 
threads his way through the throng he looks 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but bears 
himself with the aspect of one ‘‘ on some high pur- 
pose bent.” The same absorption is apparent from 
the beginning to the end of the service. At the 
first words of the brief opening prayer, uttered in 
his soft, gentle voice, a hush falls on the congre- 
gation. And when the time comes for the sermon 
the great congregation has yielded itself to the 
potent spell of the preacher. 

‘Dr. Morrison is in almost every respect the 
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perfect antithesis of the popular pulpit orator of 
tradition. All through his sermon he gives the 
impression of an easy, effortless style. He does not 
strive nor cry, and his voice is never raised above 
the most natural conversational tone. . . . In their 
poetic insight and suggestiveness, their simple 
beauty of language, their lightness and sureness of 
touch, and, above all, in the richness of their 
spiritual teaching, Dr. Morrison’s sermons are a 
delight on the printed page, but it is a still greater 
experience to hear them from his own lips. The 
cadence of his voice, the smile that lights up his 
features, the play of his personality, so gracious and 
so gentle, add immeasurably to their impressive- 
ness and power. The artistry is there—and it can 
never be mistaken—but there is something more, 
the something more that makes great preaching.’ 


H. R. L. Sheppard. 


One day there came a letter to H. R. L. Sheppard 
from a man he did not know—Mr. H. P. Marshall. 
He wrote: ‘ There is a vast generation of average 
young people, of whom I am one, whose most 
impressionable years were engulfed, in one way 
or another, by the war... . Our world was 
tortured, uncertain of itself, groping in a darkness 
through which we were unfitted to make our way. 
Questions had arisen which could not be satisfied 
by the old answers, and we needed, so desperately, 
some guidance on our journey.’ There was a 
reference in Mr. Marshall’s letter to Masefield’s 
“Tnvocation ’ : 


You sow the dusk with fiery grains 
When the gold horseman rides, 


and this gave Mr. Sheppard an idea. 

‘I know nothing about you, but I gather from 
your reference to John Masefield that you find 
that reading helps you—and it is probable that 
you read a good deal. If that happens to be so, 
how about our getting together some of the things 
in old and modern literature that seem to us what 
we need in those moments when we.are baffled, 
disappointed, or red-hot on the scent of what are 
known as eternal values?’ The result of the 
coming together of these two men is an anthology 
—Fiery Grains (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net ; also best 
edition at 7s. 6d. net). There are quotations for 
special occasions—‘ On sticking to it,’ ‘ On telling 
a lie,’ ‘On feeling snobbish,’ and many others. 
A number of the quotations are from Mr. Sheppard’s 
own writings, and as we turned the pages over 
we were struck by these. Take ‘ The Operation’: 
‘This is a curious, strange, haunting night. To- 
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morrow the surgeons will arrive, and I am for the 
theatre at what time most men will be breakfasting. 
I suppose I should not fear, but I do fear mightily. 
There is something uncanny in this night before 
an operation. I hardly like to say prayers. It 
seems so grovelling since I have not said them for 
years, and yet perhaps, if what they say is true, 
that He is as a father, He would welcome even 
this funk of mine if it should bring me back to 
where He is waiting to receive me. I remember 
something about the son who was out in a far 
country, and how when he was yet a great way off 
the father ran and kissed him.’ 

Or, again, take ‘The Naughty Bishop ’—Mr. 
Sheppard in lighter vein: ‘It is strange what 
little things will choke a youngster off religion. 
As an undergraduate I lost for a time what little 
faith I had because I saw a Bishop unable to take 
a beating at tennis like a gentleman. A poor 
faith mine, you say. Yes, undoubtedly, but if 
Christianity does not prevent one of its leading 
exponents from behaving like a cad when he loses 
a game, it is a bad look-out for the rest of us.’ 


Wot’cher ! 

“What I say is, life ain’t all you want, but it’s 
all you ’ave ; so ’ave it ; stick a geranium in yer 
’at, an’ be ’appy.’ ? 


The Cup of Life. 


Away with funeral music, set 
The pipe to powerful lips— 

The cup of life’s for him who drinks 
And not for him who sips.” 


NEW POETRY. 
The Pilgrim. 

Some little time ago we called attention to a small 
volume of religious poetry, ‘In the House of my Pil- 
grimage.’ The author, who still wishes to remain 
anonymous, has now published a companion volume 
—The Pilgrim (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net), and from it 
we quote a seasonal poem and the short epilogue : 


THE OcTAVE OF EPIPHANY. 


THE CRIB IS TAKEN AWAY. 


Now the stable-vigil ends, 
Jesus hath found many friends, 
Many a stiff door is undone 
And opened wide for Mary’s Son. 
Mary, my heart's door is one! 
1W. L. George, in Fiery Grains, No. 18. 
2 R. L. Stevenson, ibid., No. 20. 
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Shepherds and Wise Men have gone, 
Gifts all given, homage done. 
Hearts not half so good as theirs, 
Not so wise nor rich in prayers, 
Have prepared a lovely shrine 
Where may dwell the Child Divine. 
Mary, such a heart is mine! 


EPILOGUE. 


They who travel fast, 
They who travel far, 
Seeking but His Will, 
Are most still. 


Aye, and when His Will 

Sayeth, ‘Stand ye still,’ 

They who find this sweet 
Are most fleet. 


W. E. Lutyens. 

A collection of poems by the Rev. W. E. 
Lutyens, Priest of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd, 
has been published by Messrs. Fowler Wright Ltd. 
The title is The Servant, and Other Poems (5s. net). 
We quote the lyric ‘ Charity.’ It is a good example 
of the lyrics in the volume, which contains, in 
addition, a number of longer poems — Poetic 


Sketches, The Joyful Mysteries, The Sorrowful 
Mysteries, The Glorious Mysteries, and Ballad 
Poems. 


Ah! Charity, had I to tell 
All that thou art, 

I needs must move my tent and dwell 
Within God’s heart. 


The angel tongue, the ready pen 
Thy splendours miss, 

The charity beloved of men 
Thy shadow is. 


For words to tell how great thou art 
I am at. loss, 

But I can read thy tender heart 
In Jesu’s Cross. 


One thing for thee in Life and Death 
Was staff and rod, 

And more than food, drink, raiment, breath, 
Thy choice for God. 


R. T. Gribble. 


To Mr. Gribble we owe a translation of a number 
of Indian lyrics, and to Messrs. Allen & Unwin their 
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publication (5s. net), Mystic Lyrics from the 
Middle Ages—the very name is a powerful 
tion. The first which we quote is a Vishnu | 
attributed to Tulsi-Das—‘ considered the g 
poet of the Indian Middle Ages.’ He was 
Brahmin, born at Rajapur in Bonda in 1532. 
born 1173, was a Muhammadan who lived as a — 
hermit, and who visited Mecca and Medina and saw — 
Muhammad in a vision. His songs, however, are. : 
usually attributed to Farid 11., a descendant in eg 
tenth generation. 


ie 


Look on me, Lord, though naught am I 
Unless I turn to Thee, my God, 
The face of my troubled soul. 


Too oft from Thee I turned my gaze 
Towards a world of sparkling toys ; 
But turn not Thou Thy countenance from me. 


Faith had not yet my vision cleared, i 
Nor had I turned to Thee ; and failed - 
To see the shining glory of Thy face. ; 


Flung at Thy feet an offering lies, 
Can from this’ mirror’s reflection rise an | 
A cry to one on high, reflecting and reflected? 


Behold Thyself in me, my Lord, a { 
Regard Thy mercy and Thy power. . 
Then, if Thou wilt, in me behold Thy meanest slave. 


Thy royal name is refuge sure, 

And he is safe who shelters nigh 
And spends his life within its shade. 
Tulsi-Das is Thine alone. 

Thou God of mercy do with him 
According to Thy mighty will. 


Us 


Farid, if one should beat thee, 
Beat him not again. 


Kiss his feet :-— 

And both these things 
Forgetting, 

Turn thee home. 
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